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NEW YORK POLICE COURT. 

The admirable picture, which we present below, is the copy of 
an actual scene in the New York-Police Court; and our artist, in 
his nicety, has preserved even the likenesses of the culprits, and 
various parties who made up the scene, from the justice gown to 


the ragged and forlorn-looking girl at the bar. Many of these 


likenesses, being of noted persons of both sexes and all colors, 
will be recognized by the frequenters of the courts, by the police 
and others. The phase of life which we represent here, is one 
with which the readers of the Pictorial are little familiar; and yet 
this scene, though the actual copy of the morning appearance of a 
court-room in New York city, is still by no means a picture pecu- 
liar to that over-grown metropolis. Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans court-rooms frequently present such an 
appearance,—sad thought for the moralist, large field for the phi- 
lanthropist! It was only in our last number that we gave a repre- 
sentation of the Old Brewery, at the Five Points, New York, now 
demolished to make room for a charitable institution which shall 
exert a godly and Christian influence. This is an important 
move, one calculated to exercise a great and lasting good. It is 
one of the first steps towards purifying the humbler classes of 
society, so as to obviate the necessity for such sad and debasing 
court scenes as represented below. However debased the faces 


of these poor creatures may show them to be, however degraded 
their course, however grovelling their habits, still there are none of 
them but bear on the soul the only half-effaced image of God. 
“The whole need not a physician, but they that are sick,” saith 
the Scriptures; and when we see costly equipages rolling their 
owners to expensive churches, to listen to the dainty language of 
some richly-paid minister, we wonder why the man of God does 
not seek the haunts of those who are so very “sick,” and strive by 
his teachings to lead them back to the paths of virtue. There is 
no denying the fact that the class of the community who fill our 
police courts, our jails and houses of reformation, are too much 
neglected by the wise, or those who are looked up to as the wise 
and good. True, there are a few men who make bold to operate 
among this class, but they are few. Our scene below will appear 
to our country readers almost exaggerated ; but it is not so in one 
line of its expression or detail. City life exhibits some strange 
points, and shows us often the brightest and the darkest side of 
human life. Often a partition wall only separates the abodes of 
Lazarus and Dives; wealth and poverty, crime and virtue are 
next door neighbors. New York being larger, of course exhibits 
in a more extended degree these extremes of fortune; in Boston, 
though we have enough, heaven knows, of the saddest character- 
istics of large cities, still we are less deplorably situated in this 
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respect than many of our southern and western cities. The great 
extremes observable elsewhere are less often seen here, and a bet- 
ter general tone of morals prevails than in any other community 
of the same size that we are familiar with. As it regards the de- 
struction of the Old Brewery, at the Five Points, New York, as we 
have before said, we consider it one of the most important steps 
that has been taken for years towards the purifying of this foul 
district of the great metropolis. It is in such places as the Brew- 
ery that such characters as we see below rendezvous by day; and 
like birds of evil omen and beasts of prey, they sally out from 
thence to do all the evil in their power, under cover of the night. 
There is a study in the faces of our picture, because they are like- 
nesses ; each has its wild story of debauch and sin to tell,—each 
bears witness to crime and villany. In some parts of Europe, the 
authorities have adopted the plan of procuring a daguerreotype 
likeness of all thieves and culprits for the use of the police, and as 
a ready means of recognizing old offenders, so that whenever one 
accused is found to be guilty, he “sits for his picture,” and his 
‘counterfeit presentment ” is carefully preserved for future refer- 
ence and use. This is not a bad idea, and might be profitably and 
advantageously adopted by our large cities in this country, and thus 
furnish a means of detection in the case of notorious rogues, that 
would further the ends of justice, and strengthen the law. 
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CHAPTER VI.—[{oonrixvep.] 


“I dare say you mean well, Captain Boone— 
I have no reason to distrust your friendship ; 
but it does appear to me that some enemy has 
done this.” 

As Mr. Alston spoke, he looked askance at 
Allan, who well understood what he meant. 

“You wrong the young man, sir; my word 
for it, you do; and the time will come when you 
will confess your error. This very day, Mr. 
Alston, this good friend of yours had an appoint- 
ment with Silas Girty, and the chief of the Mi- 
amis ; and I should not be surprised if we were 
surrounded by Indians and Frenchmen before 
the sun has sunk in the west. I tell you we are 
in danger; but I do not fear it for myself; it is 
of our women and children I am thinking.” 

“Have I nota father’s heart, also? Am I 
not at this moment suffering all the agony that 
a parent’s heart can feel? Is not my darling 
torn from me by savage hands? O, Captain 
Boone, let us reconcile these differences, and 
hasten after my daughter,” replied Alston, in a 
voice husky with emotion. 

“ All that mortal man can do shall be done, 
and yet the fort must not be left without defend- 
ers,”’ returned the forester. 

At that moment there was an energetic knock- 
ing at the gate opening into the enclosure of the 
stockades where the scene just described had 
transpired. Ebony was ordered to undo the fast- 
enings, and a strong, active, resolute-looking 
man, with a rifle upon his shoulder, entered. 

The individual who appeared was Bland Bal- 
lard, whose services as a spy during the early 
history of Kentucky will never be forgotten. His 
bold step and firm bearing proclaimed him all 
that he had the reputation of being—a daring, 
trustworthy, and efficient man, fitted for great 
emergencies, and every vicissitude of frontier 
life. 

“ Ballard, Iam glad to see you!” cried the 
pioneer, grasping the hand of the scout. “ What 
news have you? What of the Indians? _ Any 
new movement ?” 

“ Well, cap’en, you’d better stop and get your 
breath,” said Ballard. 

“ The fact is, we are rather excited here, Bal- 
lard,” replied Boone. 

“ Should think so; but you'll be likely to get 
more excited by-and-by, I reckon, if nothin’ in 
the course of natur breaks.” 

We will here remark, en passant, that every- 
thing, either past, present, or future, was spoken 
of and referred to as something that had broken, 
was at that time breaking, or was to break at 
some future period. 

* That’s jest what we're afeared on,” remarked 
Logston, who had executed his commission, and 
was now waiting farther orders. 

“There’s Ingins!” said the scout, mysteri- 
ously ; “there’s no doubt but there’s Ingins !” 

“ Onquestionably,” returned Boone, drily. 


“ And there’s another kind ©’ varmints called 
Frenchmen,” resumed Ballard. 

“How many?” asked Boone. 

“Well, I should naturally say the woods was 
full on ‘em, to speak arter the similitude of a 
figure ’cordin’ to scripter.” 

“ There'll be fighting, then,” said the pioneer, 
musingly. 


“ That’s about the English on’t—that is, unles$ 
somethin’—” 

“ Breaks!” interrupted Logston, with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“ Sartinly,” said Ballard. ‘The fact o’ the 
case is, we must shut ourselves up here, and hold 
out agin the nateral heathen of this sile to the 
very last, and longer, if possible.” 

“You may shut yourselves up as fast as you 


please, but I rather expect I shall take a turn 


round these here parts to see what’s a goin’ on; 
because, you see, I don’t like to take nothin’ 
second hand like,” said Joel Logston, biting off 
a very ungenteel plug of tobacco. 

“No, no! Joel, it wont do!” remarked Boone, 
gravely. 

“T should naterally say so,” added Ballard. 

“Joel Logston warn’t never none 0’ your 
scared kind o’ folks—he wasn’t,” rejoined Joel. 

“We all know it, Logston, and therefore we 
can’t spare you. We shall want you to dosome 
of your nice shooting,” remonstrated Boone. 

But Joel, when once resolved upon anything, 
would always have his own way, and, notwith- 
standing all that could be said by way of remon- 
strance and entreaty, he mounted his horse and 
rode away. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JOEL LOGSTON’S ADVENTURES. 


Loesron crossed the new clearings, and took 
the narrow foot-path leading to Harrodsburg. 
He had proceeded about two miles, when he was 
loudly hailed as follows : 

“Stop there, you Joel Logston ; I want a few 
words with you.” 

“ Hullo! who the deuce are you?” exclaimed 
Joel, reining up his horse. 

A man with high cheek bones and downcast 
eyes, dressed in Indian style, emerged from the 
bushes and stood before Logston. 

“T’m glad I’ve met you,” said the man; “ it 
may be the means of saving much trouble, you 
know.” 

“No, I don’t know it!” retorted Joel, calmly. 

“But you see you will, old feller, when I ex- 
plain all about it,”’ replied the other. 

“ Prehaps!” rejoined Joel, laconically. 

“T’m Silas Girty,” said the man. 

“And a mean lookin’ scamp you are!” ob- 
served Logston, with perfect self-composure. 

* Ugh!” exclaimed Girty, with a scowl. 

“‘ Get out with your infernal Ingin nonsense !”’ 
responded Joel. “You aint a Ingin, nor aint fit 
to be one.” 

“ Be careful, my fiery lad, because you’d better 
bear in mind that you’re in rather a ticklish po- 
sition about now.” 

“T aint afeared !” 

“Hear what I’ve got to say, and it'll be better 
for you in the long ran.” 

“T never run,” said Joel. 

“T’ve come agin Boonesborough with a great 
army, and mean to take it; nothin’ this side of 
tother world can save it; but I’d rather they'd 
give in and knock under without fightin’, for you 
know Ingins can’t be restrained when they git a 
taste of human blood, they have a nateral hank- 
erin’ for blood,” resumed Girty. 

“ What terms do you offer, providin’ they'll give 
in without comin’ to hard knocks?” asked Joel. 

“Why, T'll let em all, big and little, young 
and old, march out of the country unmolested ; 
aint that are merciful, magnanimous like ?” 


“Uncommon! But what will you do with 
Harrodsburg ?” 5 

“ Sarve it the same; cruelty’s no part of my 
natur.” 

“I’m beginnin’ to like you,” observed Joel, 
with a curious expression. 

“ You're a game chicken, Logston! I’ve often 
heered on ye, and if you'll join us, I'll give you 
a thousand acres of prime land as soon’s we’ve 
rer ows Boone and his fellers, and all the rest 
on ’em.’ 

“ Now that’s what I call ginerous !” exclaimed 
Joel. 

“So it is, Logston; it is the ginerous policy 
that tells in all military leaders, and I’ve lately 
added it to my other vartues. But there’s one 
thing I e’enamost forgot to mention. The fact 
is, I’m not a married man, and to come right to 
the pint, and speak out manful like, there’s a gal 
up there to the fort that has had a monstrous 
effect on me.” 

“ What’s her name, Captain Girty ?” 

“ Eliza Ballard.” 

“Who?” asked Logston, with a sudden start. 

“Eliza Ballard,” repeated Girty. 

“ Bright gal, captain, bright gal!” exclaimed 
Joel, with forced composure. 

“I know she is; I’ve watched her when she 
went down to the spring for water. But I’ve got 
two strings to my bow, my boy ; if I shouldn’t 
succeed with Eliza, there’s Fleming’s darter, as 
pretty a creature as ever the sun shone on. So 
between the two, I expect my heart wont git en- 
tirely broke down.” 

“When the Ballard gal’s married, I hope I 
shall be present at the weddin’,” remarked Joel, 
sentimentally. 

“ll make sure on’t by askin’ ye now. And 
hark! jine me in this affair, and I’ll say fifteen 
hundred acres of land instead of a thousand.” 

“Say two thousand, Captain Girty, and I’m 
your man.” 

“Well, I don’t care; it wont make no great 
odds ; so two thousand it is.” 

“ Give me that are bread hook o’ yourn,” said 
Joel, cordially extending his hand. 

“Here ’tis,” responded Girty; “I shall live 
to see you a rich land owner yet.” 

“A lot about six feet by two, prehaps,” mut- 
tered Joel. 

“ Nonsense, Logston !” 

“T’ll carry your terms up to the fort, and do the 
best I can; and I'll speak a good word to Miss 
Ballard, for she’s a beauty, captain, without var- 
nish or whitewash.” 

“T shall depend on you, Logston; I knew 
you was my man, if I could only see you face to 
face ; and really, it seems as though Providence 
breught us together.” 

“Tt does so,” returned Joel. “I reckon I'll 
ride down to Harrodsburg first, come to think it 
over,” he added. 

“T wouldn’t advise you to do that. The 
woods aint quite safe in that direction, at this 
time.” 

“T’m good for any number of ’em.” 

“There’s a Frenchman up to the fort, I be- 
lieve,” remarked Girty, carelessly. 

«* Yes, there is, and I reckon he aint fur from 
the kingdom,” replied Logston, with a knowing 
wink. 

“ Has he talked with you about—” 

“ Time and agin.” 

“Ts he sick, or anything ?” 

“ Yes; he’s got a heavy tech of the fever and 


“ All right,” said Girty, a great weight evi- 
dently removed from his mind. 

“Hold here—jest another word about Eliza 
Ballard,” said Joel, leaning towards Girty, and 
making a gesture for him to present his ear. 

“ There’s the place I hear with,” said Girty, 
thrusting his head towards Jocl. “Fire away.” 

“Take that, you sneakin’ renegade!” cried 
Logston, planting a stunning blow exactly into 
Girty’s “hearing-place” that fairly lifted him 
from the ground, and landed him head-foremost 
in a heap of brushwood beside the path, where he 
lay motionless, with his heels in the air. 

Joel cocked his rifle and pointed it at him, but 
dropped the muzzle, saying : 

“It wont do; the report would prehaps stir 
up 4 million of red-skins. Lay there, you infer- 
nal good-for-nothing’, while I give you my bless- 
in’!” he added, looking contemptuously at the 
motionless figure of Girty. “ You aint nobody to 
speak on; you’re a vile critter; you're a despis- 
able turncoat ; I don’t know nothin’ bad enough 
to call you. If I had a knife, I’d scalp ye, hang 
me, if I wouldn’t, so your own mother wouldn’t 
know you! Talk about Eliza Ballard, will ye? 


2 me two thousand acres of land! O you 
snipe! you mud-turtle! you unmerciful coward ! 
yon double-distilied villain! That’smyblessin’. 
Come away, Vesuvius ; don’t touch the dirty 
critter—a dog is known by the company he 
keeps.” 

And having concluded his “ blessing,” and his 
well-meant advice to Vesuvius, Logston put 
spurs to his horse and left the spot, while Girty 
remained in the unenviable position we have 
described. 

The woodsman galloped briskly towards Har- 
rodsburg, his indignation mounting higher at 
every step. Several times he was on the point 
of turning back to despatch the worthless object 
who had dared to aspire to the hand of Eliza 
Ballard, a young and comely maiden, upon 
whom his own affections had been placed for a 
long period. But second thought (which adage 
Bays 1s always the best) displayed the impru- 
dence of such a procedure. 

“To think,” muttered Joel, “that such a 
scamp should try to entrap such a lovely girl as 
Eliza! It makes me feel ugly all over; I was a 
fool that I didn’t make a final end of the boast- 
ing blackguard.” 

The last period of Logston’s soliloquy was 
scarcely uttered, when the crack of a rifle saln- 
ted his ears. His horse staggered a few paces 
and fell, severely wounded. Before Joel could 
disengage himself from the saddle, a rifle-ball 
whistled through his hunting-shirt, grazing the 
skin, producing a plentiful effusion of blood. 
The hardy forester, nurcd to scenes of danger, 
was on his feet in an instant, firm and self-pos- 
sessed, casting keen and rapid glances around 
him to discover his foes. The smoke from their 
rifles was curling gracefully upwards, but they 
were invisible, having hidden themselves behind 
trees. The quick and searching eyes oi Joel 
were not long at fault. In re-loading his gun, 
one of his enemies exposed a portion of his body. 
Logston fired, and the savage cried out and fell. 
Another Indian immediately rushed from his 
hiding-place with a loud yell and uplifted toma- 
hawk. The woodman clubbed his rifle, his as- 
sailant instantly stopped, and hurled the weapon 
in his hand with such precision that it would 
have proved fatal to him, had he not with cgt- 
like agility sprang aside, thus avoiding it. 

Logston now rushed upon him, thinking to 
despatch him by a well-aimed blow with his 
clubbed rifle; but the wary savage anticipating 
his intentions, in every instance, managed to 
elude his furious blows. The conflict went on 
in this manner for a considerable time, with no 
advantage on the part of Joel. Finding that 
this kind of warfare was of no avail, and that 
he was wasting his strength in vain, he threw 
away his rifle and closed with his adversary in a 
hand-to-hand straggle, which was to cease only 
with the life of one or both. 

Logston grasped the athletic savage in his sin- 
ewy arms and dashed him to the earth, but found 
it quite out of the question to hold him there; 
for he was nearly nude, and his skin was so unc- 
tuous that he could casily slip from beneath his 
opponent. 

As neither was armed, the struggle was long 
and desperate, Joel continuing to throw his an- 
tagonist to the ground, and he contriving, as 
often, to slide from his grasp ; thus they exhaust- 
ed their strength, without giving or receiving any 
fatal injuries. 

The forester, perceiving that his muscular 
powers were rapidly failing, adopted a new plan 
of offensive operations. As often as the savage 
attempted to arise after he had hurled him to the 
ground, he dealt him a blow just under the ear 
that knocked him down again. This change of 
tactics operated admirably, and the Indian’s 
swollen and battered face soon gave tokens of 
its efficacy ; his energies wero fast failing, and 
his efforts grew less vigorous. At length a blow, 
well directed and powerful, caused him to lie 
motionless, and Joel was about to grasp his 
throat and strangle him, when_ he perceived that 
he was silently and stealthily endeavoring to got 
his knife from its leathern sheath. 

Logston seized the weapon and plunged it into 
the Indian’s bosom; he expired with a hollow 
groan, and the woodman leaned against a tree, 
panting with exertion, to rest after the conflict. 

Casting his eyes towards the spot where the 
other savage had fallen, he perceived that he 
was still living, and with heroic firmness had 
succeeded in reloading his gun, although it was 
evident from his movements, that his spine was 
broken. The wounded and wretched, though 
determined being, had not sufficient command 
over his disabled body to sit upright long enough 
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to fire; but as often as he attempted to present 
his gun, he fell forward upon his face ; and again 
struggling with unconquerable spirit, which nei- 
ther pain nor danger could subdue, braced him- 
self up with his weapon for another trial. 

Upon the face of the writhing warrior there 
was depicted such an expression of mortal ha- 
tred and impotent fury, that even Logston shud- 
dered as he staggered away from the spot. 

“Miserable cretur!” he exclaimed. “ Your 
back’s broke, and you can’t never git over it; so 
T’ll leave you to fight it out with death the best 
Way you can; but you'd better be dead a hun- 
dred times.” 

Joel’s horse had gotten upon his feet again, 
and did not appear to be seriously injured. 

“ We aint worth much, neither on us, I reckon,” 
added Joel, addressing the animal, and caressing 
his neck affectionately. ‘But you must try”to 
get me to Boonesborough some way or other, for 
if you noticed it, I’ve had a pooty hard time on 
it with the copper-skins.” 

At that stage of the woodman’s apostrophe to 
his horse, a cry from the wounded Indian at- 
tracted his attention, and looking in that direc- 
tion the cause was at once apparent. Vesuvius, 
who previous to the fight had scented a deer and 
followed him some distance, had now returned 
to search for his master, and seeing the wounded 
savage sitting upon the ground, instantly attacked 
him ; for, like his master, he had an unconquer- 
able aversion to the red race. 

Springing upon the ill-fated being, the dog 
sunk his sharp teeth into his throat, and with 
continual shakings, draggings and bitings wor- 
ried the life from his body. 

“You should have been here afore, you lazy 
feller,” said Joel, reproachfully, ‘as Vesuvius, 
having shaken the last spark of vitality out of 
the Indian, stood over him growling hoarsely, and 
watching with vigilant cyes for some sign of life, 
that he might have a reasonable excuse for 
another attack. 

“Don’t sarve me sich another trick!” added 
Logston, as he mounted his horse and turned 
his head towards Boonesborough. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE SEARCH. 


Te heart of Allan Norwood was not weak 
and irresolute, but strong in its resolves, and firm 
and persevering in the execution of its purposes. 
The placid countenance, and the quict and un- 
obtrusive air of Allan, when nothing had trans- 
pired to arouse him to action, might have misled 
many persons in regard to his real character; 
and they would not have felt disposed to give 
him credit for so much energy and daring as he 
truly possessed ; but could such individuals have 
seen him in moments of danger, when his sterner 
nature was awakened, they would have changed 
their opinion, and_regarded him as a young man 
gifted with high qualities. 

The events at Boonesborough, in which Provi- 
dence had made him an actor, called out the 
latent powers of his mind, and stimulated him to 
prompt and decisive efforts in regard to Rosal- 
the. Immediately after the departure of Logs- 
ton, Captain Boone summoned some of the most 
experienced of his little garrison around him, to 
learn their respective views in relation to the 
course most proper to pursue under existing cir- 
cumstances. All agreed, that, considering the 
great danger that menaced Boonesborough, every 
arm that could wield a weapon was needed in 
its defence; but notwithstanding, they deemed it 
their duty to make every effort in their power to 
rescue Mr. Alston’s daughter. 

Rosalthe, being fair and amiable, had won 
the friendship of old and young among the hardy 
pioneers; accordingly her case elicited much 
sympathy, and every one was anxious to serve 
her. ‘Those capable of bearing arms, about 
twenty in number, would gladly have seized their 
rifles and rushed to the reseue, had they not 
feared an immediate attack by Girty and the 
Miami chief. It was finally decided that two or 
three persons of experience should steal quietly 
from the fort, to find the gentle maiden. 

Kenton, Ballard and Allan immediately 
offered their services. Some of the older settlers 
hiated that the latter was not sufficiently experi- 
enced in Indian arts to Venture upon so hazard- 
ous an enterprise; but Allan could not be in- 
duced to change his determination. 

All realized how important the services of 
Captain Boone would be in such an undertaking, 
but none were willing that he should leave the 
fort, because his experience might be of more use 
there than elsewhere, in case of a general assault. 


Ballard affected to regard our hero with con- 
siderable contempt, for he prided himself not a 
little on his skill in woodcraft, and did not wish 
to be considered on a level with those less ex- 
pert, who had perchance never followed a trail, 
or slain an Indian. 

“ If this Ohio feller goes with us, we can’t ex- 
pect that anything good will be likely to happen,” 
he said to Kenton, in a voice sufficiently loud for 
Allan to hear. 

“Why not?” asked Kenton. 

“He’s got no knowledge of these kind o’ 
things. He wouldn’t know an Indian trail from 
a rabbit-path. And as for rifle shootin’, I don’t 
suppose he could hit the bigness of a man at fifty 
yards, in firing as many times,” returned Bal- 
lard, ill-humoredly. 

“Perhaps you underrate his abilities,” an- 
swered Kenton. 

“That aint by no means probable!” retorted 
Ballard. “I’m called the shrewdest reader of 
human character in Kentucky. I don’t often 
make mistakes in them kind of matters. The 
chap is too quiet to be much of anything ; he’s 
got no courage, and if he has, he hasn’t skill 
enough to follow a trail. As sure as he goes, 
somethin’ will break !” 

“ Quiet your apprehensions, sir,” said Allan, 
approaching the scout. “Do your own duty, 
and if I fail to discharge mine, the blame will 
not be attributed to you.” 

“That’s all very well,” replied Ballard, un- 
abashed. “ I’ve heered people talk just so afore, 
and then be the first to be off in the time of 
danger.” 

“Come, Ballard, don’t be hard; you’ll wound 
the young man’s feelings,” interposed Kenton. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Ballard, imitating the 
short, guttural sound peculiar to the Indian tribes. 
“T reckon his feelin’s aint much finer nor mine 
nor yours. I aint disposed to put my reputation 
on a level with a green hand like him.” 

The cool and contemptuous manner, and in- 
sulting language of the spy, thoroughly aroused 
the indignation of Allan. He felt that time 


“enough had been lost already, and that it was 


highly incumbent upon them to act without far- 
ther delay. Keeping down, with a strong effort, 
the feelings of wounded pride and impatience 
that were rankling within, he stepped forward 
and laid his hand upon Ballard’s shoulder, and 
closing it until the fingers seemed sinking into 
the flesh, said in a hoarse whisper : 

“ Cease this foolish bravado; or, if you must 
quarrel, wait until we are outside the fort, when 
we will settle it like men.” 

The features of the scout grew pale, and then 
flushed with anger; he threw a savage look at 
Norwood, and grasped the handle of his hunting- 

e. 
ay Kenton instantly seized Ballard’s arm, 
and wrenched the weapon from his hand. 

“Are ye madmen?” cried Boone, who ap- 
peared at that moment, and saw.what was tak- 
ing place. ‘‘ What means this? Why are you 
wrangling? Is there not fighting enough to be 
done, without cutting each other’s throats ?”’ 

Kenton hastened to explain the cause of the 
quarrel. 

“Ballard, you are always too fast,” added 
Boone. “ Your ill-nature will cost you your 
life, ultimately ; but I will risk this young man 
with you. No more delay—off with you, and do 
the best you can.” 

Everything being in readiness, the gate was 
opened, the trio took leave of their friends, and 
left the fort, followed by the prayers and good 
wishes of all who remained. 

They proceeded down the river, the scout lead- 
ing the way in sullen and ominous silence. It 
was evident that he had not recovered his temper, 
and was brooding over the scenes that had just 
transpired, with feelings and intentions far from 
amicable. He fully resolved as he strode on, 
that Allan should not accompany them, but re- 
turn to Boonesborough, or dispose of himself in 
any other manner he saw fit. With lowering 
countenance, and determined air, he stopped, 
and turning to Kenton, addressed him as follows : 

“You’ve heered my opinion about that young 
chap from Olio, and I mean to abide by it, and 
act up to it. He may go any way he pleases, 
and do what he pleases, but he can’t go with me, 
that’s settled.” ‘ 

“ This is folly!” exclaimed Kenton. “I will 
youch for Mr. Norwood’s courage and addies:.” 

“ Well, if you like him, you can go with him, 
and we'll part company,” returned the scout, 
doggedly. 

“ Recover your temper and be a man,” added 
Kenton. 


Allan had gained sufficient knowledge of Bal- 
lard’s character to enable him to understand that 
prompt and decided action was required. 

“ You have seen fit,” said Allan, “to insult a 
stranger in a manner that is unpardonable; nev- 
ertheless I will bear no malice, if your conduct 
in future be such as one man expects, in decency, 
from another. If you wish to be on friendly 
terms, Iam ready and willing; but if, on the 
contrary, you wish to fight, you will not find me 
unprepared.” 

“ You look like it!” was the laconic rejoinder. 

“ You are unreasonable !” remonstrated Ken- 
ton, mildly. 

“ We'll part company,” added the scout. 

“We shall thwart our own purpose, I fear, if 
we do that,” continued Kenton. 

“Enjoy thinking so; but here we separate,” 
resumed Ballard. 

The scout being naturally of a very obstinate 
disposition, it was impossible to change his de- 
termination ; accordingly he shouldered his rifle 
and walked away ; thinking, doubtless, that Ken- 
ton would follow him; but in this he was mis- 
taken; Kenton remained with Allan. 

“Let him go,” he added ; “ he’s in one of his 
contrary moods, and wont listen to reason. What 
shall we do ?”’ 

“ Keep along down the river,” replied Allan. 

“ What do you say to taking a boat ?” 

“That would be the very best thing we could 
do, if we had one,” answered Norwood. 

“ There is one concealed in the bushes yonder ; 
so we’ll soon be afloat,” said Kenton. 

The little vessel was- dragged from its cbn- 
cealment, and the two young men were soon 
gliding down the river. Norwood had not for- 
gotten to inform his comrade about the circum- 
stance of finding the spot where a canoe had evi- 
dently been drawn up, and of the strange conduct 
of Vesuvius. For several hours they silently 
plied the paddles, always keeping close to the 
shore. 

They had reached a place where the river 
made a sudden sweep to the left, and was much 
wider, when a man appeared on the opposite 
bank, and besought them in the most impas- 
sioned manner to come to his assistance. 

Simon Kenton paid no attention to his en- 
treaties, which astonished Allan very much, 
whose car was always open to the cries of those 
in distress. 

“What do you want?’ asked our hero, 
touched with pity by the frantic entreaties of the 
unknown, and, apparently, greatly terrified indi- 
vidual. 

“ve escaped from the Wyandots ; they are 
after me, and I cannot cross the river ; come and 
take me off, if you’re Christians,” returned the 
man, who continued to run along the shore, 
wringing his hands, as the boat passed on. 

“ Let us take him into the boat,” said Allan. 

Kenton smiled, and shook his head, and the 
man redoubled his cries, protesting that the In- 
dians would soon re-capture him if he did not 
succeed in getting across the river. 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Norwood. 

His companion smiled again. 

“T’m absolutely starvmg—lI’m torn and bleed- 
ing all over!’ added the man on shore, in pite- 
ous accents. 

“ Come, my friend, this is unlike you!” con- 
tinued Allan, to the impassive Kenton. “Are 
you not touched by the terrible fears and miser- 
able condition of the wretched man ?”’ 

“Not I,” said Kenton. “ That distress is not 
real ; it is an infamous plot to allure us to the 
other side, That white scoundrel is backed by 
a score of red-skins, no 

“ Are you really in earnest ?” asked Norwood. 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Kenton. 

“ Then send a bullet through, the treacherous 
rascal, in Heaven’s name !” exclaimed Allan. 

“ That’s the way I intend to assist him—out 
of the world,” added thw other. 

“ You are laying a trap to deceive us,” said 
Kenton, ceasing to use his paddle. 

The fellow on shore solemnly protested that 
he was not, but was acting in perfect good 
faith, 

“ How many Indians are there up in the woods 
beuind you?” resumed Kenton, laying down his 
paddle. 

The man swore that there was not one there, 
to his knowledge; but that he expected every 
moment the woods would be full of them, when 
he, unfortunate fellow, would perhaps be burned 
at the stake, the subject of tortures impossible to 
describe. 


Perceiving that the boat had stopped, and par- 
tially changed its direction, the impostor in- 
creased his outcries. 

“ Now back water a little, and keep the boat 
steady,” whispered Kenton ; then addressing the 
fellow in distress : . 

“If we go ashore, you promise to play us no 
Indian tricks ?” 

“ Not a trick,” was the reply; and the white 
impostor called heaven and earth, and the Maker 
of both, to witness his truthfulness. 

“Turn the boat quite round head to the oppo- 
site shore, so as to bring you between myself and 
him,” said Kenton, in a low voice. 

“ What if he should prove to be no impostor 
after all,” remarked Allan, in the same time. 

“Nonsense! look! I can see a painted face 
peeping from behind a bush. Steady—as you 
are. When I have fired, drop your paddle and 
let fly at the Indian, if you can get a chance.” 

The little boat now lay quietly upon the water ; 
and before the man on shore perceived what was 
intended, Kenton raised his piece and discharged 
it. 

The white man fell, scrambled to his feet, and 
fell the second time. Allan had kept watch of 
the red-face behind the bush, and the instant 
Kenton fired, seized his own rifle and followed 
his example with all the celerity and precision of 
a practised huntef. The painted visage disap- 
peared, and a loud war-whoop resounded through 
the forest. 

“You see I was right,” said Kenton. “You 
have finished your fellow outright, and the white 
renegade has got what he wont get overina - 
hurry.” 

“His distress seems to be more real now,” 
observed Allan, as the wounded man attempted 
to recover his feet for the third time with no bet- 
ter success than before. 

While Norwood was speaking, several savages 
appeared on the bank of the river, and our two 
friends were saluted with a shower of balls. 

“Load your rifle,” added Kenton, coolly; 
“and I will pull up close to the shore, and get 
as far out of range as possible. Several of their 
balls, you see, have touched the boat.” 

Simon bent smartly to the paddle, and the 
tiny vessel shot rapidly through the yielding 
waters. The young hunter reloaded his rifle, 
while the bullets of the enemy occasionally whis- 
tled past his ears, splintered the boat, or, their 
force being spent, fell harmless a few feet from 
them, into the water. 

Allan now proposed that they should go 
ashore, leave the boat, and strike into the forest. 

“Not yet,” replied his brave comrade; “let us 
see what they will do.” 

“Several of them are at work in the water; I 
wonder what they are doing?” said Allan. 

“They have doubtless sunk a canoe there, and 
are now raising it; they intend to follow us.” 

“You are right; they are dragging a birchen 
vessel from the water.” 

“If there is more than one of them, we are 
lost,” resumed Kenton. 

“‘ Fortunately for us, there is but one, and it 
will contain but four or five at the most. I think 
we can manage that number.” 

“We must sink the canoe; for if we allow 
them to cross, our chance of escape will be a 
small one indeed. So keep cool, and let us see 
whether they intend to pursue us, or go directly 
across.” 

“T hope they don’t intend to cross, for then we 
shall have enemies on both sides of the river, in 
which case they can riddle us with their balls.” 

“There they come; pull away,” added Ken- 
ton, who had just finished loading his rifle. 

The canoe had left the opposite bank, and was 
now rapidly approaching, propelled by four 
savages. 

“They are Miamis,” observed Kenton; “ we 
must sink them.” 

“ But how? Rifle-balls make but small holes ; 
we might perforate the bark in a dozen places 
below the water-line, and not effect our purpose.” 

“We have been trying some experiments at 
Boonesborough, lately, with balls linked together 
in this manner,” replied Kenton, holding up two 
bullets fastened together by a small chain about 
eight inches long. “ These balls, when projected 
from the rifle, separate the length of the chain, 
and at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards, will pass through a board an inch in thick- 
ness. So you perceive that it will not take many 
such shots to sink one of those canoes, for they 
are not much thicker than brown paper.” 

“An excellent device, my friend,” returned 
our hero. a 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

- The “great gold medal” of his majes- 
the Emperor of Russia has been spar- 
y bestowed, and never except upon 
objects of special interest. Such an ob- 
ject he considered the “centre dranght 
” of Messrs. Prouty & Mears, of 
ton, a specimen of which they sent to 
the emperor, and for which they received 
from him the medal, yo 4 
of which is with given. e also 
present engravings of two ploughs, one 
an exact representation of that sent to his 
majesty, and the other a view of a plough 

t a few years since from Cu 
is ar of wood, the two principal 
pom a natural crook, being radely 
together, with a truck at the end 

to draw it thro 


Such 
ture naturally awakened a and 
wide-spread interest, for it soon became evident that it was work- 
ing and must work a great and marked change in the amount of 
labor required for the cultivation of the soil, and also in the pro- 
ductions and value of land itself. The authors of this invention, 
wishing to extend its benefits as widely as possible, and knowing 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED BY THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA TO PROUTY & MEARS. 


subverting the soil, at the same time bury 
surface, and the remarkably smai] amount of power required to draw it through 
the earth. As these are the most important items required in a good plovgh, 
and as this is one which embraces them all, and has already obtained a very 
extensive celebrity in this country, we have taken the liberty of presenting 
this specimen to your majesty, trusting that it will meet with your approbation. 
Your obedient servants, 

D. Provury & J. Mears, Jr. 

Wasarreron, 20th May, 1845. 
Sirs: The plough you intended to t to the emperor has been received, 
and its usefulness acknowledged. His imperial ajesty, appreciating your 
good intentions, has ordered me to present to you in his name, the great gold 


ing all vegetable matter upon its 


PLOUGH PRESENTED TO EMPEROR NICHOLAS, OF RUSSIA. 


the Emperor Nicholas to be an enlightened prince, and an enthusi- 
astic agriculturist, forwarded to him a specimen of this plough, 
as above represented. The letter accompanying the plough, and 
the answer of his majesty, through the Russian ambassador at 
Washi » are given below: 

July 81, 1844. 
His Imperial Majesty, Emperor of all the Russias : 

Enclosed you will receive a bill of lading of one of the most approved Ameri- 
can ploughs of the present day, which we have taken the liberty of presenting 
to your majesty as a specimen, combining the latest and most important im- 
provements, among which are, the ease with which it is held by the plough- 
man, the neat and perfect manner in which it turns its furrow, completely 


A WINTER SCENE. 

We could hardly have produced a more timely picture than is 
given to the reader below, of that delightfully exhilarating sport, 
and that truly manly exercise, known as skating. Of late years, 
American ladies have this amusement, and the 
fine pond at Jamaica Pl xbury, at certain seasons presents 
a most lively and gay appearance, covered with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, boys and girls, all skimming with magic-like power over 
the glassy surface of the pond. A good skater can attain immense 
speed upon the ice, and sustain himself for miles. In the picture 
below is represented some of the casualties that the skater is liable 


medal, with his effigy, and the motto, “ Praemia 


"Era the ane to send to you this medal 
medal, and receive, of 
Prouty & J. Mears, Jr., Boston. 
This medal, which is of the finest gold, 
and weighs fifteen ounces, bearing on one 
side a fine likeness of the emperor in bold 
relief, has a value far beyond its intrinsic 
worth, coming as it does from a prince so 
competent to judge of the merits of the 
article sent him. His —— is con- 
firmed also by the fact, that the plough 
upon which bestowed his munificent 
reward, has received the nigpans premi- 
ums in this country and in Europe, and 
has gained a celebrity far exceeding all 
other ploughs in existence. At the severe 
and impartial trial in Worcester, some 
: since, where all the best manufac- 
tured ploughs were brought forward, the 
centre draught plough of Prouty & Mears 
received the highest premium—$100. At 
the still more celebrated and protracted 
trial by the New York State Agricultural 
Society, in Albany, in June, 1850, a trial 
continued through ten successive days, the 
committee did not hesitate to award the four highest premiums to 
the Prouty & Mears’s centre t plough. And finally, the 
same plough took the prize at the late World’s Fair in London, 
where it had to compete with ploughs from all countries. That 
the Emperor Nicholas, upon a thorough trial of this plough in his 
own grounds, should have seized at once upon its strong points of 
excellence, and awarded to it an honor he has never been known 
to bestow on any other the reflects much 
credit on his own sagacity and skill in agriculture, as on the genius 
and enterprise of the American manufacturers. 


REPRESENTATION OF A PLOUGH USED IN CUBA. 


to. It awkward, he must pay a severe penalty, sometimes, for his 
want of skill, and fatal accidents do not unfrequently occur. New 
beginners, old hands (or legs) at the business, and the awkward 
squad are all represented in our picture. On the right fe and 
one is seen with a servant, arranging his skates; just beyond him 
is an awkward figure, fearful of a fall; m the middle foreground 
is seen one whose graceful and confident figure betokens the adept 


at the business ; and on his left is observed an individual strug- 


gling to break his forward impetus to spare the two figures already 
wn upon the ice. We trust that the individual underneath has 
found a soft place on the ice upon which to fall. 
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CYCLOPS STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
The following brief description and engraving of the Cyclo 
Bteel Works, Sheffield, England,—which we herewith 
our readers,—one of the most complet : and efficient works of its 

¥ most timely an | interesting. 
metropolis of the steel trade higher than 
the Cyclops Steel Works ; and its justly celebrated productions 
have earned for themselves a reputation not confined to England 
only, but which are known throughout the whole of the eastern 


‘ 
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world, and are now uiring for themselves a deservedly good 

name in the great and daily increasing market of this coentry.. 

The high repute of these manufactures may be inferred from the 

a extent of the establishment, un of which we cop 

an English paper. The premises occupy an area of upw 
of ten acres of ground, and the business gives employment to more 
meént combining such great ities for ing on & 

trade. The being intersected by the Midland 
undred yards of its Sheffield terminus, and having 

sidings and lines traversing every part of the works, merchandize 


can be t in and taken out by the trucks of the firm, as well 
as those of the various lines of rai way with which it has connec- 
tion, with the greatest ease and expedition. Shipments of Swed- 

iron, on their arrival at the eastern ports, are at once trans- 
ferred to trucks upon the railway, and conveyed direct, upon the 
iron way, into the very heart of the Cyclops Steel Works, there to 
be converted into steel, which is either sent ont in that condition, 
or wrought up into manufactured goods. T'.e immense quantities 
of coal and coke consumed by the numerous steam engines, fur- 
naces, and fires at work in this large establishment, are brought 


| 


Thi 
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‘within its boundaries in the same economical and expeditious 
manner, and delivered from the trucks precisely at the various 


points where required for consumpti The works are likewise 
approached by a system of roads the best and most in the 
neighborhood of Sheffield. After passing thro: an almost 
interminable succession of buildings, judiciously and skilfully 
arranged for the economical prosecution of the successive stages 
of manufacture, in which immense numbers of busy workmen are 
employed, some with illuminated visages en in the glowing 


making steel, in apartments at a tropical temperature, 
range of workshops groups of stalwork 


while in another vast 


Mi 


Cyclopians are fabricating ev: iety of railway springs, aided 
machinery orginal Vulcan never and 
er on great numbers of hands vie = forging, annealing, 
grinding, pe ag hardening and manipulating files, ro ete., the 
visitor comes to a series of. very —_ buildings of more recent 
construction, consisting of rolling mills, tilts; forges and inding 
wheels. The machinery connected with these lastanmed 4 a 
ments, is of the most approved and splendid description, the 
extent of its power gives a fair idea of the magnitade of an estab- 
i t which has called into existence such powerful accessories. 
The rolling mills are a ow fifty- 
horse-power engines : is also 
an engine of same ili 
for driving grindstones and other 
machinery required for the general 
purposes of the trade ; other 
engines of proportionate power for 
hammering, tilting, forging and 
drawing. There is, also, a steam- 
hammer, which is most efficiently 
and advantageously employed in 
the forge shops. An inspection of 
these stupendous adjuncts to a 
manufactory, which, ever prior to 
their erection, was remarkable for 
itstvery great extent, cannot but 
fill the mind with a feeling of ad- 
miration, — to astonish- 
i} ment, at enterprisizig spirit, 
masterly knowledge of sound com- 
mercial principles, and enormous 
resources, of the proprietors of so 
Hi int gigantic and complete an establish- 
1 MA ment. The departments of the 
works last enumerated, having 
been planned by the fertile minds 
of the owners of the establishment, 
after very great experience, and 
constructed upon principles which 
embrace the most recent improve- 
ments in science ar mechanics, 
are pronounced by persons of com- 
petent judgment and large obser- 
vation, as the completest and most. 
efficient works of the kind in Eu- 
rope. The Cyclops Steel Works, 
whew in active operation, present a 
scene of the utmost animation—an 
aspect which the philosopher and 
the political economist would study 
‘with the greatest interest. The 
most jealous artisan could scarcely 
view these works with dissatisfac- 
tion, for while every contrivance 
that haman ingenuity has yet re- 
vealed for saving the labor of ani- 
mated beings has been introduced 
here, so far as the nature of the 
manufactures admit, yet so im- 
mensely has the consumption of 
its produce in steel, files, springs, 
forgings, tools, etc., been increased, 
NIH WH - far from being in the aggre, 
‘diminished, largely 
PA ; The crude notions entertained by 
the artisan class half a century ago, 
Me dlMiqiih tlt: as to the influence of machinery on 
Ha the labor market, have oft been re- 
‘anal futed, of late years, very remarka- 
Hihiiti| bly, but in few instances more pal- 
pably than in the large and bold 
ied! illustration afforded by the Cyclops 
meat ae Steel Works. And while instruc- 
a tion is afforded by the experience 
hue of this establishment to the artisan 
| it class, it holds out a valuable lesson 
to persons in a higher rank of life. 
11) The signal success which has at- 
HHL Hit] | tended this great enterprise, even 
should it proceed no further, goes 
HET far to prove that well-directed ef- 
i fort in commercial pursuits, aided 
by energetic action and indomita- 
ble perseverance, are the surest 
road to that great reward which is 
the end and aim of all mannfac- 
| ! turing and commercial undertak- 
iH ij ings. The spirited proprietors of 
| 


HH these works have lately established 
Ti an agency in this city. They have 
also houses in New York, Phila- 
delphia, London and Hamburg. 

In an article which we have read 
with much interest in a paper now 
lying before us, we find the follow- 
Hist ing. “In the early days of chivalry 
| q. the art of tempering steel dees not 

appear to have been so perfectly 
understood or conducted by Brit- 
ish as by foreign artificers, especial- 
ly those of Milan and Toledo; 
and as ‘armor of proof and trusty 
sword’ were of vital importance 
to the wearer of such martial pan- 
oply, the preference was generally 
st to foreign manufacture. 

allusions to its superiority 
maybe found scattered throughout 
the pages Of-history and historical 
romance, Artificers who wrought 
in steel were formerly held in great 
estimation. The chief smith was 
an officer of considerable dignity 
in Britain, and enjoyed many priv- 
ileges among others he was entitled to a draught of every kind 
of liquor brought into his lord’s dining hall, and sat next to the 
chaplain at meals. English cast-steel is one variety of the Pro- 
tean compound of iron and carbon, and is obtained by melting 
steel with vitrifiable matters and charcoal, then costing it into the 
form of ingots, which are subsequently gently héated, and care- 


fully hammered or rolled into the form of smaller bars. Blis- 
tered steel and cast steel conan from Bon. ed 

of iron; the remain m consis’ of carbon, 
Tiicium and-phos * This metal being in such common use, 


it is hardly necessary to add anything more. ~ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria}.] 
MORNING IN MARTIGNY. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


°T is sunrise on Saint Bernard's snow, 
°T is dawn within the vale below ; 
And in Martigny’s streets appear 

The mule and noisy muleteer ; 

And tinklings fill the rosy air, 

Until the mountain pass seems there, 
Up whose steep pathway scarcely stirs 
The long, slow line of travellers ; 

And in the shadowy town is heard 
The sound of many a foreign word. 


Old men are there, whose locks are white 
As yonder cloud which veils the height ; 
And maidens, whose young cheeks are kissed 
By ringlets flashing bright or dark, 
Whose hearts are light as yonder mist 
That holds the music of the lark— 
And youths are there with jest and laugh, 
Each bearing his oft-branded staff 
To chronicle, when all is done, 
The dangerous heights his feet have won. 


So toils through life the pilgrim soul 

Mid rocky ways and valleys fair ; 
At every base or glorious goal, 

His staff receives the record there— 
The names that shall forever twine, 
And blossom like a fragrant vine— 
Or, like a serpent, round it cling 
Eternally to coil and sting. 
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“THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


TxHezE are few positions in social life of greater trial and respon- 
sibility than that of a step-mother; and it too rarely happens that 
the woman who assumes this position, is fitted for the right dis- 
charge of its duties. In far too many cases the widower is 
accepted as a husband because he has a home, or a position to 
offer, while the children are considered as a drawback in the bar- 
gain. But it sometimes happens that a true woman, from gen- 
uine affection, unites herself with a widower, and does it with a 
loving regard for his children, and with the purpose in her mind 
of being to them, as far as in her power lies, a wise and tender 
mother. 

Such a woman was Agnes Green. She was in her thirty-second 
year when Mr. Edward Arnold, a widower with four children, asked 
her to become his wife. At twenty-two, Agnes had loved as only a 
true woman can love. But the object of that love proved himself 
unworthy, and she turned away from him. None knew how deep 
the heart-trial through which she passed—none knew how 
intensely she suffered. In part, her pale face and sobered brow 
witnessed, but only in part; for many said she was cold, and some 
even used the word heartless, when they spoke of her. From 
early womanhood a beautiful ideal of manly excellence had filled 
her mind ; and with this ideal she had invested one who proved 
fals » to the high character. At once the green things of her heart 
withered, and for a long time its surface was a barren waste. But 
the woman was yet strong in her. She must love something. So 
she came forth from her heart-seclusion, and let her affections, 
like a refreshing and invigorating stream, flow along many chan- 
nels. She was the faithful friend, the comforter in affliction, the 
wise counsellor. More than once had she been approached with 
offers of marriage, by men who saw the excellences of her char- 
acter, and felt that upon any dwelling in which she was the pre- 
siding spirit would rest a blessing. But none of them were able 
to give to the even pulses of her heart a quicker motion. 


At last she met Mr. Arnold. More than three years had passed 
since the mother of his children was removed by death, and, 
since that time, he had sought, with all a father’s tenderness and 
devotion, to fill her place to them. How imperfectly, none knew 
so well as himself. As time went on, the want of a true woman’s 
affectionate care for his children was more and more felt. All 
were girls except the youngest, their ages ranging from twelve 
downwards, and this made the mother’s loss so much the more a 
calamity. Moreover, his feeling of loneliness and want of com- 
panionship, so keenly felt in the beginning, instead of diminish- 
ing, increased. 

Such was his state of mind, when he met Agnes Green. The 
attraction was mutual, though, at first, no thought of marriage 
came into the mind of either. A second meeting stirred the pla- 
cid waters in the bosom of Agnes Green. Conscious of this, and 
fearful lest the emotion she strove to repress might become appa- 
rent to other eyes, she assumed a certain reserve, not seen in the 
beginning, which only betrayed her secret, and at once interested 
Mr. Arnold, who now commenced a close observation of her 
character, With every new aspect in which this was presented, 
he saw something that awakened admiration; something that 
drew his spirit nearer to her as one congenial. And not the less 
close was her observation. 

When, at length, Mr. Arnold solicited the hand of Agnes Green, 
she was ready to respond. Not, however, in a selfish and self- 
seeking spirit; not in the narrow hope of obtaining some great 
good for herself, was her response made, but in full view of her 
woman’s power to bless, and with an earnest, holy purpose in her 
heart to make her presence in his houschold indeed a blessing. 

“J must know your children better than I know them now, and 
they must know me better than they do, before I take the place 


you wish me to assume,” was her reply to Mr. Arnold, when he 
spoke of an early marriage. 

And so means were taken to bring her in frequent contact with 
the children. The first time she met them intimately, was at the 
house of a friend. Mary, the oldest girl, she found passionate 
and self-willed ; Florence, the second, good-natured, but careless 
and slovenly; while Margaret, the third, was in ill health, and 
exceedingly peevish. The little brother, Willy, was a beautiful, 
affectionate child, but in consequence of injudicious management, 
very badly spoiled. Take them altogether, they presented a 
rather unpromising aspect; and it is no wonder that Agnes Green 
had many misgivings at heart, when the new relation contem- 
plated and its trials and responsibilities were pictured to her mind. 


The earnestly-asked question by Mr. Arnold, after this first 
interview,—“ What do you think of my children ?”’—was not an 
easy one to answer. A selfish, unscrupulous woman, who looked 
to the connection as something to be particularly desired on her 
own account, and who cared little about duties and responsibili- 
ties, might have replied, “ O, they are lovely children !” or, “I 
am delighted with them!” Notso Agnes Green. She did not 
reply immediately, but mused for some moments, considerably 
embarrassed, and in doubt what to say. Mr. Arnold was gazing 
intently in her face. 

“They do not seem to have made a favorable impression,” 
said he, speaking with some disappointment in his tone and 
manner. 

A feeble flush was visible in the face of Agnes Green, and also 
a slight quiver of the lips, as she answered : 

“ There is too much at stake, as well in your case as my own, 
to warrant even a shadow of concealment. You ask what I think 
of your children, and you expect me to answer truly ?” 

“I do,” was the almost solemnly-spoken reply. 

“ My first hurried, yet tolerably close, observation, has shown 
me, in each, a groundwork of natural good.” 


“ As their father,” replied Mr. Arnold, in some earnestness of 
manner, “ I know there is good in them,—much good. But they 
have needed a mother’s care.” 

“ When you have said that, how much has been expressed! If 
the garden is not cultivated, and every weed carefully removed, 
how quickly is it overrun with things noxious, and how feeble 
becomes the growth of all things good and beautiful! It is just 
so with the mind. Neglect it, and bad habits and evil propensi- 
ties will assuredly be quickened into being, and attain vigo- 
rous life.” 

“« My children are not perfect, I know, but—” 

Mr. Arnold seemed slightly hurt. Agnes Green interrupted 
him, by saying, in a mild voice, as she laid her hand gently upon 
his arm : 

“Do not give my words a meaning beyond what they are 
designed to convey. If I assume the place of a mother to your 
children, I take upon myself all the responsibilities the word 
‘mother’ involves. Is not this so ?” 

“Thus I understand it.” 

“My duty will be, not only to train these children for a happy 
and useful life here, but for a happy and useful life hereafter.” 

“Tt will.” 

“Tt is no light thing, Mr. Arnold, to assume the place of a 
mother to children who, for three years, have not known a 
mother’s affectionate care. I confess that my heart shrinks from 
the responsibility, and I ask myself over and over again, ‘ Have I 
the requisite wisdom, patience and self-denial ?’ ” 

“I believe you have,” said Mr. Arnold, who was beginning to 
see more deeply into the heart of Agnes. ‘‘ And now,” he added, 
“tell me what you think of my children.” 

“Mary has a quick temper, and is rather self-willed, if my 
observation is correct, but she has a warm heart. Florence is 
thoughtless, and untidy in her person, but possesses a happy tem- 
per of mind. Poor Maggy’s ill health has, very naturally, soured 
her disposition. Ah, what can you expect of a suffering child, 
who has no mother? Your little Willy is a lovely boy, some- 
what spoiled—who can wonder at this —but possessing just the 
qualities to win for him kindness from every one.” 

“T am sure you will love him,” said Mr. Arnold, warmly. 

“T have no doubt on that subject,” replied Agnes Green. 
“ And now,” she added, “after what I have said, after showing 
you that Iam quick to see faults, once more give this matter 
earnest consideration. If I become your wife, and take the place 
of a mother to these children, I shall, at once,—wisely and lov- 
ingly, I trust,—begin the work of removing from their minds every 
noxious weed that neglect may have suffered to grow there. The 
task will be no light one, and, in the beginning, there may be 
rebellion against my authority. To be harsh or hard is not inmy 
nature. Buta sense of duty will make me firm. Once more, I 
say, give this mattcr serious consideration. It is not yet too late 
to pause.” 

Mr. Arnold bent his head in deep reflection. For many min- 
utes he sat in silent self-communion, and sat thus so long, that 
the heart of Agnes Green began to beat with a restricted motion, 
as if there was a heavy pressure on her bosom. At last Mr. 
Arnold looked up, his eyes suddenly brightening, and his face 
flushing with animation. Grasping her hands with both of his, 
he said : 

“T have reflected, Agnes, and I do not hesitate. Yes, I will 
trust these dear ones to your loving guardianship. I will place 
in your hands their present and eternal welfare, confident that you 
will be to them a true mother.” 

And she was. As often as it could be done before the time 
appointed for the marriage, she was brought in contact with the 
children. Almost from the beginning she was sorry to find in 
Mary, the oldest child, a reserve of manner, and an evident dis- 


like towards her, which she in vain sought to overcome. The 
groundwork of this she did not know. It had its origin ina 
remark made by the house keeper, who, having learned from some 
gossipping relative of Mr. Arnold that a new wife was soon to be 
brought home, and, also, who this new wife was to be, made an 
imprudent allusion to the fact, in a moment of forgetfulness. 

“ Your new mother will soon put you straight, my little lady,” 
said she, one day, to Mary, who had tried her beyond all 
patience. 

“My new mother! Who’s she, pray ?” was sharply demanded. 

“ Miss Green,” replied the unreflecting house-keeper. “ Your 
father ’s going to bring her home, one of these days, and make 
her your mother, and she ’ll put you all right,—she ll take down 
your fine airs, my lady!” 

“Will she?’ And Mary, compressing her lips tightly, and 
drawing up her slender form to its full height, looked the image 
of defiance. 

From that moment a strong dislike towards Miss Green ruled 
in the mind of Mary, and she resolved, should the house-keeper’s 
assertion prove true, not only to set the new authority at defi- 
ance, but to inspire, if possible, the other children with her own 
feelings. 

The marriage was celebrated at the house of Mr. Arnold, in the 
presence of his own family, and a few particular friends, Agnes 
arriving at the hour appointed. 

After the ceremony, the children were brought forward, and 
presented to their-new mother. The youngest, as if strongly 
drawn by invisible chords of affection, sprung into her lap, and 
clasped his little arms lovingly about her neck. He seemed very 
happy. The others were cold and distant, while Mary fixed her 
eyes upon the wife of her father, with a look so full of dislike and 
rebellion, that no one present was in any doubt as to how she 
regarded the new order of things. 

Mr. Arnold was a good deal fretted by this unexpected conduct 
on the part of Mary ; and, forgetful of the occasion and its claims, 
spoke to her with some sternness. He was recalled to self-pos- 
session by the smile of his wife, and her gently-uttered remark, 
that reached only his own ear : 

“Don’t seem to notice it. Let it be my task to overcome 
prejudices.” 

During the evening Mary did not soften in the least towards ° 
her step-mother. On the next morning, when all met, for the 
first time, at the breakfast table, the children gazed askance at 
the calm, dignified woman who presided at the table, and seemed 
ill at ease. On Mary’s lip, and im her eye, was an expression so 
like contempt, that it was with difficulty her father could refrain 
from ordering her to her own room. 


The meal passed in some embarrassment. At its conclusion, 
Mr. Arnold went into the parlor, and his wife, entering at once 
upon her duties, accompanied the children to the nursery, to see 
for herself that the two oldest were properly dressed for school. 
Mary, who had preceded the rest, was already in contention with 
the house-keeper. Just as Mrs. Arnold—so we must now call her 
—entered the room, Mary exclaimed, sharply : 

“I don’t care what you say, I’m going to wear this bonnet !” 

“‘What’s the trouble ?” inquired Mrs. Arnold, calmly. 

“Why, you see, ma’am,” replied the housekeeper, “Mary is 
bent on wearing her new, pink bonnet to school, and I tell her 
she mustn’t do it. Her old one is good enough.” 

“ Let me see the old one,” said Mrs. Arnold. She spoke in a 
very pleasant tone of voice. 

A neat, straw bonnet, with plain, unsoiled trimming, was 
brought forth by the house-keeper, who remarked : 

“It’s good enough to wear Sundays, for that matter.” 

“TI don’t care if it is,1’m not goimg to wear it to-day. So 
do n’t bother yourself any more aboat it.” 

“O, yes, Mary, you will,” said Mrs. Arnold, very kindly, yet 
firmly. 

“No, I wont!” was the quick, resolute answer. And she 
gazed, unflinchingly, into the face of her step-mother. 

“T’ll call your father, my young lady! This is beyond all 
endurance !” said the house-keeper, starting for the door. 

“ Hannah?’ The mild, even voice of Mrs. Arnold checked 
the excited honse-keeper. “Don’t speak of it to her father,— 
I’m sure she does n’t mean what she says. She tl think better of 
it in a moment.” 

Mary was hardly prepared for this. Even while she stood with 
unchanged exterior, she felt grateful to her step-mother for inter- 
cepting the complaint about to be made to her father. She 
expected some remark or remonstrance from Mrs. Arnold. But 
in this she was mistaken. The latter, as if nothing unpleasant 
had occurred, turned to Florence, and after a light examination of 
her dress, said to the house-keeper : 

“ This collar is too much soiled ; wont you bring me another ?” 

“O, it’s clean enough,” replied Florence, knitting her brows, 
and affecting impatience. But, even as she spoke, the quick, yet 
gentle, hands of her step-mother had removed the collar from 
her neck. 

“Do you think it clean enough now ?” said she, as she placed 
the soiled. collar beside a fresh one, which the house-keeper had 
brought. 

“It is rather dirty,” replied Florence, smiling. 

And now Mrs. Arnold examined other articles of her dress, 
and had them changed, re-arranged her hair, and saw that her 
teeth were properly brushed. While this was progressing, Mary 
stood a little apart, a close observer of all that passed. One thing 
she did not fail to remark, and that was the gentlé firmness of 
her step-mother, which was in strong contrast with the usual 
scolding, jerking and impatience of the house-keeper, as manifested 
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on these occasions. 
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\By the time Florence was ready for school, Mary’s state of 
mind had undergone considerable change, and she half regretted 
the exhibition of ill temper and insulting disobedience she had 
shown. Yet was she in no way prepared to yield. To her sur- 
prise, after Florence was all ready, her step-mother turned to her 
and said, in a mild, cheerful voice, as if nothing unpleasant had 
occurred. 

“ Have you a particular reason for wishing to wear your new 
bonnet, this morning, Mary ¢” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have.” The voice of Mary was changed con- 
siderably, and her eyes fell beneath the mild, but penetrating, gaze 
of her step-mother. 

“ May I ask you the reason ?” 

There was a pause of some moments; then Mary replied : 

“I promised one of the girls that I’d wear it. She asked me 
to. She wanted to see it.” 

“Did you tell Hannah this ?” 

“No, ma’am. It wouldn’t have been any use. She never 
hears to reason.” 

“ But youll find me very different, Mary,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
tenderly. “I shall ever be ready to hear to reason.” f 

All this was so far from what Mary had anticipated, that her 
mind was half bewildered. Her step-mother’s clear sight pene- 
trated to her very thoughts. Taking her hand, she drew her gen- 
tly to her side. An arm was then placed lovingly around her. 

“My dear child,”—it would have been a hard heart, indeed, 
that could have resisted the influence of that voice,—‘“let us 
understand each other in the beginning. You seem to look upon 
me as an enemy, and yet I wish to be the very best friend you 
have in the world. I have come here, not as an exacting and 
overbearing tyrant, but to seek your good and promote your hap- 
piness in every possible way. I will love you, and may I not 
expect love in return? Surely you will not withhold that.” 

As Mrs. Arnold spake thus, she felt a slight quiver in the hand 
she had taken in her own. She continued : 

“I cannot hope to fill the place of your dear mother, now in 
heaven. Yet even as she loved you, would I love you, my child.” 
The voice of Mrs. Arnold had become unsteady, through excess 
of feeling. “As she bore with your faults, I will bear with them; 
as she rejoiced over every good affection born in your heart, so 
will I rejoice.” 

Outraged by the conduct of Mary, the house-keeper had gone 
to Mr. Arnold, whom she found in the parlor, and repeated to 
him, with a coloring of her own, the insolent language his child 
had used. The father hurried up stairs in a state of angry excite- 
ment. No little surprised was he, on entering the nursery, to see 
Mary sobbing on the breast of her step-mother, whose gentle 
hands were softly pressed upon the child’s temples, and whose 
low, smooth voice was speaking to her words of comfort for the 
present, and cheerful hope for the future. Unobserved by either 
Mr. Arnold stood for a moment, and then softly retired, with a 
gush of thankfulnes§ in his heart, that he had found for his chil- 
dren so true and good a mother. 

With Mary there was no more trouble. From that hour, she 
came wholly under the influence of her step-mother, learning, day 
by day, as she knew her better, to love her with a more confiding 
tenderness. Wonderful was the change produced on the children 
of Mr. Arnold, in a single year. They had, indged, found a 
mother. 

It is painful to think how different would have been the result, 
had the step-mother not been a true woman. Wise and good she 
was in her sphere, loving and unselfish, and the fruit of her hand 
was sweet to the taste, and beautiful to look upon. 

How few are like her! How few who assume the position of 
step-mother,—a position requiring patience, long-suffering and 
unflinching self-denial,—are fitted for the duties they so lightly 
take upon themselves! Is it any wonder their own lives are made, 
at times, miserable, or that they mar, by passion or exacting 
tyranny, the fair face of humanity, in the children committed to 
their care? Such lose their reward. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


I would write a lay to thee, 

Simple though each line may be,» 
Every line and every thought 

Are with truth and friendship fraught ; 
As the dove waits for her mate, 

For thy coming do I wait! 


Far and wide thy fame has roamed, 
Thou hast graced the proudest home ; 
Rich and poor alike can see 

Art and taste combined in thee ; 

As the dove waits for her mate, 

For thy coming do I wait! 


Well I know this lay of mine, 
Friendship’s offering at thy shrine, 
Will transfuse but transient light 
Mid thy gems so fair and bright ; 
Though it is a simple thing, 

Deem it friendship’s offering ; 

As the dove waits for her mate, 
For thy coming do I wait! 


Lavenrer.—A h 


ls. One of the emperors of Ja is said to have killed himself 
immoderately laughing , on + told that the were 
governed without a king. Book, 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FADING. 


BY LIEUT. BE. CURTISS HINE. 


Why should we mourn and grieve in sadness 
The lost we may behold no more ; 
Gone to a realm where joy and gladness 
Roam hand in hand on every shore? 
Weep not for those, the soon departed, 
But rather mourn our own dark lot— 
Left by the pure and noble-hearted, 
On this dull earth, perchance, forgot! 


Webster, whose giant strains have wakened 
The slumbering hosts of freedom’s sons ; 
Whose trumpet-tones with fear have shaken 
Old despots on their crumbling thrones— 
Gone hence in brighter worlds to wander, 
Perchance is gazing downward now, 

And on our country’s fate doth ponder 
With sleepless eye and placid brow. 


The gifted ones of earth are fading, 
Like the bright stars from morning sky ; 
But though dark clouds their forms are shading, 
And hide them from our anxious eye,— 
They shine with more resplendent glory 
In that far world beyond our gaze— 
Leaving behind their fame and story 
The toiling sons of earth to raise. 
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THE RUINED MILL. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


I po not know of a more poetical, and, therefore, suggestive 
object, than a ruined grist-mill. The ivied tower, the moss-covered 
abbey, the leaning and crumbling castle, have associations that 
modify the purely poctic, and that stop both the soaring and sing- 
ing of the lark-like soul. But it is not so with the abandoned mill. 
There it stands, with a story that it is peaceful and good, abound- 
ing with domestic pictures for the imagination; and all the com- 
ing and going is of the merry boy, the round-faced rustic, and the 
singing maid, who sits so jauntily on her nag, with her rosy 
cheeks and bright black eyes shining under her broad-brimmed hat. 

Such an object greeted me not long since amid the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, standing a short distance from the railroad in a 
beautiful valley. It seemed to have been deserted, for it was ina 
forlorn, dilapidated state, the heavy wheel reminding one of some 
old sailor, whose exclamation seems a prophecy when he says : 
“shiver my timbers, if I’m going to move.” 

How strangely a scene of rural beauty will fasten itself upon 
your memory, though you see it only for a moment with the eye! 
Rapid was the flight of the cars by the spot of the ruined mill, but 
I took the whole scene in at a glance, and found myself moralizing 
on its suggestions. 

Looking through an opening between the hills, I saw a beauti- 
ful valley. Sparkling like daisies amid the grass, were, here and 
there, little collections of water; and smiling flowers mingled in 
amid the tall reeds and the rank growth of the meadow. The 
flitting birds, flashing out of their morning nests, skimmed along 
to give animation to the scene; and as they vanished, more deso- 
late seemed the picture in the background of the ruined mill. The 
bed of the channel was all dry. The grass was growing amid 
the stones, and the moss was gathering on the rocks; and only 
fancy could sce where the foaming waters flowed, and the dashing 
streamlet ran. There was the wheel, “high and dry.” Did ever 
the water rise so high as that? Did ever that wheel go its heavy 
round in the morning light, and at dusky eve? And who stood 
within that enclosure, holding his hand to catch and feel the warm 
meal as it flowed, judging its quality by the fingers, that seemed 
to move like those of the blind, whose teacher is the sense of 
touch! And what course have they taken who once rode “to 
mill” over that distant path? And where are those who some- 
times will come hither to think of the past, and recall the pleasant 
things that belong to the romance and poetry of the ruined mill ? 

I felt a strange affection for that overshot wheel, and for the 
rude building on whose side it hung like a symbolical sign. I 
said to myself, all your years were years of usefulness, and they 
ended only because diverted into some other channel, and thou 
art dry because the rocks are bare that once were made musical 
by the stroke of the waters. 

Here, said I, is the type of him who has spent life usefully, and 
paused only because the stream failed. The good man’s wealth, 
while he had it, how many homes were blessed by it! What a 
beautiful coming and going there was then—hope on the face of 
the comer to that home, and satisfaction in the countenance of 
each one who left! To stand and see such a one in old age, or 
in poverty, is to have the holiest of lessons imparted. It is to 
look, as they wisely looked on the blindness of Milton, who es- 
teemed the noble labor of his life, and who felt the force of his 
own language, when, in speaking of his blindness, he says : 

To outward view. of blemish or 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot. 
What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost thei overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
: Of which all Europe rings from side to side.” 

All around us, in the valleys of humble life, are ruined mills, 
whose associations are of the most attractive character—men and 
women who were wisely active while the stream of energy flowed ; 
and the trust is beautiful that bids us look forward to where the 
wheel shall be. renewed, and the work of progress go on again, - 
where the waters of the River of Life never fail. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


We have just been revelling in a renewed enjoyment of Lemuel 
Gulliver’s experiences in Lilliput, and we would commend a like 
gratification to the reader. Even a “ thrice-told tale,” by Gulliver 
can never prove tedious. His — grounds of comparison, 
how ludicrous they are! With what solemnity does he talk of 
the stately trees in the king’s park at Lilliput, the tops of some of 
which he could hardly reach with his clenched fist! How becom- 
ing is the admiration with which he celebrates the prodigious leap 
of one of the imperial huntsmen over his foot, shoe and all! “The 
mutton of the Lilliputians,” says he, “ yields to the English; but 
their beef is excellent. I have had a sirloin so large, that I have 
been forced to make three bites of it; but this is rare!” A dis- 
tinguished Lilliputian functionary took a fancy to be jealous of 
his wife, “from the malice of some evil tongues, whoé informed 
him,” says Gulliver, “that her grace had taken a violent affection 
for my person ; and the court scandal ran for some time, that she 
once came privately to my lodging. This I solemnly declare to 
be a most infamous falsehood, without any grounds, farther than 
that her was pleased to treat me with all innocent marks of 
freedom and friendship. I own she came often to my house, but 
always publicly, nor ever without three more in the coach, who. 
were usually her sister and young daughter, and some particular 
acquaintance ; but this was common to many other ladies of the 
court; and I still appeal to my servants round, whether they at 
any time saw a coach at my door, without knowing what persons 
were in it. On those occasions, when a servant had given me no- 
tice, my custom was to go immediately to the door; and after 
paying my respects, to take up the coach and two horses very 
carefully—for if there were six horses, the postilion always un- 
harnessed four—and place them on my table, where I had fixed a 
moveable rim quite round, of five inches high, to prevent accidents ; 
and I have often had four coaches and horses at once on my table, 
full of company, while I sat in my chair, leaning my face toward 
them ; and when I was engaged with one set, the coachman would 
gently drive the others round my table. I have passed many an 
afternoon very agreeably in these conversations. But I defy the 
treasurer, or his two informers, to prove that any person ever 
came to me tncognito.”—New Monthly. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Jurt entering on life’s broad career, 
With buoyant, happy heart, 
0, who can tell if joy or woe 
Will most to thee impart— 
How much of future usefulness 
Shall mark thy progress here, 
Or how much sin and misery 
Shall in thy path appear? 


Guard well thy high integrity, 
While mixing in the strife 

Of good and ill, which cannot fail 
To mark thy future life. 

Dearer than all else, ever be 
That consciousness of worth— 

Felt as the link that binds thee 
To the noblest ones of earth. 


Rich be the meed of praise you gain ; 
And honors, nobly won, 

Encircle thee as with a charm, 
And bear thy spirit on. 

In joy or sorrow, weal or woe, 
Whate’er thy fate may be, 

Let firm, unwavering trust in God 
Thy better portion be. 


+ — 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


The other day, having need of help from a drayman, we called 
an Irishman to our assistance. He performed his duty with great 
promptness, and his language and demeanor generally were such 
as to command our admiration. Having paid him for his trouble, 
the following conversation took place : 

“ How long have you been in this city ?” we inquired. 

“Twelve months to-morrow, sir,” he politely replied. 

“ Pray, what was your occupation in the old country ?” 

For a moment the man colored and dropped his head, but in an 
instant after, raising himself with the dignity of a man, he replied : 

“J was a physician in Dublin.” 

Somewhat surprised, we asked how it was that he was driving 
adray. His reply in substance was, that he brought his family 
direct from Dublin to Chicago; that when he arrived here his 
funds were so much exhausted that he was unable to maintain 
the appearance of his profession ; besides, he found the city full of 
young physicians waiting till the city grew. Having no mechani- 
cal trade he purchased a horse and dray, and at once began to 
earn a livelihood for himself and family. We call this a noble 
specimen of a man.—Chicago Tribune. 


+ > 


= MANHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Old age likes to dwell in the recollections of the past, and mis- 
taking the speedy march of years, often is inclined to take the 
rudence of the winter time for a fit wisdom of midsummer days. 
Manhood is bent to the passing cares of the passing moment, and 
holds so closely to his eyes the sheet of “to-day,” that it screens 
the “to-morrow ” from his sight.. But the impulse of the young 
heart makes him take a higher stand, whence he looks boldly upon 

the fair sight, and does not shrink before the giant shapes of a 
proaching events, as the eagle, your country’s symbol, shrinks 
not from the dazzling rays of the sun. The past belongs to the 
old—the present to manhood—the future to the youth; and the 
past to this future must be planned, because swift is the pace of 
never-resting time ; in the twinkling of an eye, the future becomes 

resent—past. Thus blend together the interests of age, claiming 
From every age its part—and the part of youth is energy. It is en- 
ergy which first climbs the mountain’s top ; and the top is gilded 
by the rising sun, when in the valleys the gloomy shadow dwells. 

here is cold in the shadow, and the shadows of the past are the 
coldest of them all.—Kossuth. 

God has written upon the flowers that sweeten the air—uapon 
the breeze that rocks the flowers upon the stem—upon the rain- 
drop that refreshes the’spriz of moss that lifts its head in the des- 
ert—upon its deep chambers—npon every pencilled shell that. 
sleeps in the caverns of the deep, no less¢han upon the mighty 
sun which warms and cheers millions of creatures that live in-its 
light—upon his works he has “None liveth for himself” 


written : 


| 
~ 
Hee carty laugh occasionally, is an act of wisdom ; 
it shakes the cobwebs out of a man’s brains, and the hypochondria | 
from his ribs far more effectually than either _ or blue 
a 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE NEW REGULATION UNIFORM OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


PURSER. 


MASTER 


UNIFORM AND DRESS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE. 

Some time since we had the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers the new regulation uniform of the army of the United States, 
and we now offer as a connecting series, the regulation uniform 
and dress of the navy and marine corps, approved in March, and 
ordered to take effect as soon after July 4th, 1852, as practicable. 
‘The new order embraces a full uniform, an undress, and a service 
dress, for officers of the navy, all of which we have illustrated with 
the assistance of our artist, Mir Chapin, on this and the next page. 

The full uniform consists of a dress-coat and pants, of navy 
blue cloth, with lace on the pants, epaulets, sword and knot, and 
cocked-hat. The undress, of frock-coat, epaulets, sword and knot, 
cocked-hat, and pantaloons without lace or cord. The service 
dress is the same as the undress, exgept that the prescribed cap is 
worn instead of the cocked-hat; epaulets and swords or either, 
may be worn or dispensed with at the pleasure of the wearer, or 
as the occasion may require. Officers are ordered to wear their 
uniform, either full dress or undress, whenever they make official 
visits to the President of the United States, or to the Secretary of 
the Navy, or to foreign ships of war or cities. They also wear 
their undress uniform when acting as members of courts-martial, 
or courts of inquiry, or of special boards, or whenever attending 
such courts as witnesses, or in any other capacity, unless the officer 
ordering the same shall es- 
pecially order the full dress 
to be worn. Officers con- 
stitutimg or appearing be- 
fore boards of examination 
also wear their u’.dress uni- 
form, and whenever it shall 
be ordered by their com- 
manding officer. At other 
times the service dress ma 
be worn. “ The hair of all 
persons belonging to the 
mavy, when in actual ser- 
vice, is to be kept short. 
No part of the beard is to 
be worn long, and the whis- 
kers shall not descend more 
than two inches below the 
ear, except at sea, in hi 
latitudes, when the regula- 
tion may, for the time, be 
dispensed with by order of 
the commander of a squad- 
ron, or of a vessel acti 
under separate orders. 
ther mustaches nor imperials 
Gre to be worn by officers or 
men on any pretence what- 
ever.” Rather arbitrary 
that. “Officers on fur- 
are required not to 
wear their uniforms, except 


MIDSHIPMAN. 


CAPTAIN. 


FULL UNIFORM OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


‘The cocked-hat is the same for all officers, except the captain 
and commander ; each have one row of bullion more over the cock- 
ade. The epaulets are nearly the same for all officers, except that 
on the strap or pd part a captain wears a silver eagle and an- 
chor, and a small silver star. A commander wears two crossed 
foul anchors. Lieutenants, one foul anchor ; and a master’s epau- 
lets are plain. Surgeons and assistants have the letters M. D. in 
old English characters. Pursers, the letters P. D.; and chief- 
engineers, E. in the same, on the frog of the epaulet. Passed 
midshipmen wear a strip of gold lace on each shoulder, while 
midshipmen wear nothing: 

In the uniform coat the distinction is as follows: A Captain 
wears a strip of lace one inch and a half wide round the upper 
edge and down the front of the collar, with a strip half an inch 
wide round the lower edge. ‘Two rows of navy buttons down the 
front, nine in each row. On the cuff there are three strips of lace 
with corresponding buttons between. The pocket-flaps edged 
round with lace. A Commander—the same in all respects, except 
the lace on the collar is a quarter of an inch narrower, and there are 
two strips only round the cuff, and the pocket-flaps are without 
lace. Li the same, except the lace on the collar is only 


one inch wide, and there is only one strip around the cuff. A 
Master is the same as a lieutenant, except there are three buttons 


PASSED MIDSHIPMAN. 


around the wrist, instead of lace. Passed Midshipmen and Mid- 
shipmen are the same, except that the former has no second strip 
of lace around the bottom of the collar, and the latter, instead of 
the lace, has a foul anchor embroidered thereon. Surgeons and 
Pursers have embroidered on the collar a sprig of live-oak. A 
Chaplain’s coat is single-breasted, and has a collar and cuffs of black 
velvet, with one row of nine buttons. A Chief Engineer's is also 
single-breasted, with an anchor and wreath embroidered on the 
collar, and three buttons around the wrist. The pantaloons are 
the same for all officers, ex that Captains wear a strip of lace 
one and a half inch wide, manders & strip one and @ quarter 
inch, and Lieutenants one inch wide down the outer seam. 
Passed Midshi, and Masters wear a strip of cord; all others 
are plain. sword for all officers is a cut and thrust, half- 
basket hilt, grip white: scabbards of black leather, mountings of 
yellow gilt. The sword-knot for Captains and Commanders is a 
cord and tassel of blue and gold ; all other officers, a strap of gold 
somewhat smaller. In the undress the same distinctions are pre- 
served throufhout, except that the collar is turned over, and has 
no embroidery upon it. 

The service dress is the same as the undress, except that a cap, 
such as is shown in the engravings on the opposite page, is worn, 
with the distinctive marks of the various grades embroidered upon 

its front, Captains, Com- 
manders, Lieutenants and 
Masters wear a band of 
gold lace of their respective 
widths around the band of 
the cap; all other officers 


vice dress are plain. When 


summer. 
so many distinctions in rank 
and as there must be 
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we int ing to 


enced eye. We will at- 
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readil 
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MASTER. 


CAPTAIN. 


SERVICE DRESS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 


Much is said just now with regard to an increase in our navy, 
of ships and officers. Considering what this arm of our national 
defence is expected to accomplish, we certainly think that it should 
be increased as above intended; and we hope that Congress may 
take the matter in hand, this winter, and that the ap- 

riations for this purpose ~ | .be made on the most liberal 
scale. England and France, both, knowing the immense import- 
ance of this department of the government, are gradually build- 
ing up their navies to be the most perfect and effective in the 
world. Sooner or later there must, we think, be a war between 
Europe and America; the now peaceful horizon of nations often 
looks cloudy, and ferebodings are felt that at any day there may 
spring up questions which cannot be settled save by a resort to 
arms. wing in all else—in extent of coast, in extent of com- 
merce, in wealth, ulation, and the like—why is it to be won- 
dered at that a call should be made by the wise and thoughtful, 
for a corresponding increase in our national means of defence ? 
We have not a large navy at the disposal of the President, but 


STAFF OFFICER, «CAPTAIN. 


CHIEF ENGINEER. 


additions. We 
not such a fear of the 
ery of “a standing 
army” as some pro- 
fess, and we would 


navy ; whereas, if he 
was weak in this 
t, they would be 

apt to hesitate 

at the outset. It may 
be amusing to some 
of ourreaders to have 
us give place in this 
connection to a sail- 
or’s description of a 
naval fight ; for the 
routine of 

duty is as much set 
down and followed 
by rule, as that of 
the nicest mechani- 
cal operation. As- 
suming the advan- 


tage of the weather- 
gage, let us prepare 
‘or action. ‘Topsuils, 
jib 
and spanker, with 
the courses hauled 
up, ready to be set 
again, are good sails 
to fight under, for with them your ship is under perfect com- 
mand to advance, manceuvre, or lie to. If there is an appearance 
of squally weather, it is well to have a reef in the topsails, in an- 
ticipation. The crew are called to quarters by beat of drum, 
every man going to the station which has been rendered familiar 
to him by frequent training, under the eye of his officers. The 
commander, standing in a conspicuous station on the quarter- 
deck, watches his own ship and the enemy, and conveys the order 
that the occasion may require, by voice or through the medium of 
his aids. Under him, the first lieutenant commands the offensive 
and defensive operations, and effects the yarious evolutions whieh 
he may direct, in relation to the position of the ship. The clues 
are stoppered, to keep the sails spread in the event of the sheets 
being shot away, and the yards are hung in chains, to obviate a 
like inconvenience from the cutting away of the ties. The car- 
penter rigs the pumps to pooave for a leak, collects shot-plugs to 
stop holes in the side, and fishes of wood to strengthen a mast, or 


yard, that may be wounded, and in danger of falling. The sur- 


COMMANDER. 


SERVICE DRESS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


CHENCK.SC 


MIDSHIPMAN. PASSED MIDSHIPMAN. 


geon prepares, in the cockpit, to relieve the wounded. Tubs of 
water are collected in the tops, channels, and on deck, to be ready 
to extinguish fire; the decks are wet to prevent the explosion of 
powder, and put out sparks that may fall there, and also sanded 
to prevent the men from slipping when splashy with blood or wa- 
ter. Finally, plenty of wads and shot, round, grape and canister, 
are collected beside the guns, and the magazine is opened and lit 
by the gunner and his crew, who prepare to pass the cartridges to 
the powder boys. And now, having given } ms cheers, you bear 
down upon the enemy. It is a great object to rake yourenemy, if 
ible ; that is, to get across his bow, or stern, ont of reach of 

is guns, whilst you sweep the whole length of his deck with fatal 
execution. If it is desirable to rake your enemy, it is equally so 
to avoid being raked in return. This double advantage can only 
be attained by superior sailing, or by great skill in manceuvring. 
In directing your fire, it is best to aim between wind and water, 
and also in the direction of the masts, for in this way the enemy 
may be soonest disabled, and victory gaincd with little loss of life. 


PRIVATE. BAND. 


UNIFORM OF THE MARINE CORPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial. } 
BE KIND. 


BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Bitter words are often spoken 
Rashly ere a second thought— 
Loving hearts estranged and broken 

By cold words unkindly fraught— 
Gentle bosoms warm responding 


Speak to all kind words of greeting — 
Light with darkest night may blend : 

Throwing rays of human kindness 

‘ Warmly o’er the downcast soul, 

Waking man from utter blindness, 
Unto love beyond control! 


Man is mortal, dust must perish— 
But immortal works endure ; 
0, fraii man, how vain to cherish 
Hatred to your evil doer! 
Vain to fancied wrongs add error— 
Fresh incentive to the strife— 
To create a reign of terror, 
And mbitter all of life! ' 


Then, be kind! 

All are brothers—ordained equal, 
All of one Great Father born ; 

Be ye true, that life’s best sequel 
Dawns on resurrection morn ! 

Kind and true, that life’s day ending, 
“ Angels be your guide and guard,” 

That no shadows dark come blending 
On your journey heavenward ! 


“4 » 
> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


PAUL WAREHAM: 


—oR— 


THE TWO COUSINS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, 
While others play the idiot in her eyes !”” 

Pavit Warenam and Emery Barlow were first cousins, their 
mothers being sisters. Paul’s father owned a small farm, and 
could only, by unwearied industry, seconded by the exertions of 
an excellent wife, maintain his family in comfort. When Paul 
‘was twelve years old, his mother died. He had four sisters, one 
older than himself, and three younger. Though Lucy, the eldest 
daughter, was only fourteen at the time of her mother’s decease, 
she undertook the entire charge of the household duties, and, with 
the assistance of her sisters, performed all the labor. Everything 
was conducted in a manner so exemplary and satisfactory, that 
Mr. Wareham’s inability, for lack of means, to hire a house-keeper, 
never caused him a moment’s discomfort. 

Emery Barlow’s father was the wealthiest man in Forrestdale. 
Besides the valuable lands in his possession, sufficient in extent to 
form a German principality, he owned some six or eight houses, 
exclusive of the large, white house, his own residence, which were 
the dwellings of poor men and their families, to whom he gave 
employment. 

Emery Barlow was an only child. At the age of fourteen, he 
as an uncommonly handseme boy, having the same soft hazel 
eyes, rich brown hair, clear complexion and regular features as 
his mother, who was justly considered the most beautiful woman 
in the place. 

In personal appearance, Paul Wareham, who was of the same 
age, formed a decided contrast. He was a short, thick-set boy, 
with black hair, black eyes, and a skin naturally dark, made 
darker by the constant exposure occasioned by the out-door labor 
required on the farm. His father’s health being somewhat infirm, 
it was necessary for him to be the more industrious; and those 
who passed Mr. Wareham’s field of corn or potatoes in the season 
for hoeing, would be sure to see Paul, at any time after it was 
fairly day, diligently wielding his hoe, and clad in his suit of tow 
cloth spun by the little fingers of his younger sisters. 

Paul had an intelligent countenance, yet it could not be denied that 
he was a rather plain, awkward looking boy. Even when arrived 
at the age of twenty-one, he had not improved in personal appear- 
ance. At that period, had he been a suitor for the hand of a 
daughter of one of the wealthier farmers of the place, he would 
not have been likely to meet with a very gracious reception, 
either from the young lady herself, or from her parents; while 
there was not one who would not have gladly accepted the atten- 
tions of Fmery Barlow, and that without any fear of opposition 
from her connections. 

Young Wareham had, during the latter part of his minority, 
besides attending the district school a number of weeks every win- 
ter, studied at home during the long evenings, by which means he 
acquired an education which could be turned to practical account 
should opportunity present. 

Emery Barlow, without being what might be termed an idle 
boy, had always lacked perseverance. He would engage in an 
enterprise with a great deal of ardor, yet had not the energy to 
combat obstacles. With their novelty, objects lost their interest, 
and unfortunately, as he grew older, he became more fickle-nunded. 
Sometimes he thought he would, in compliance with the wishes of 
his parents, acquire a liberal education, and study one of the pro- 
fessions; then he would imagine that he should prefer to bea 


merchant, a farmer, or a mechanic. In personal advantages, he 
had gone on improving, and at twenty-two, he was, indisputably, 
the handsomest young man in the place. 

Dr. Arnott was a near neighbor to the Warehams, and his 
daughter Isabel, without any great pretensions to beauty, was an 
agreeable, pleasant-looking girl. She used often to take her sew- 
ing and slip into Mr. Wareham’s, to spend an hour or two with 


Lucy ; and sometimes when Lucy returned her calls, which was | 


generally in the evening, Paul would accompany her. 

Isabel was certainly the prettiest girl of his acquaintance, and 
by meeting her thus often in the home-circle, where she, undoubt- 
edly, appeared quite attractive, it was nothing more than natural 
that the sentiments of friendship with which he regarded her should 
gradually change to those deeper and more earnest. 

Paul Wareham had sufficient self-respect to estimate himself at 
his true value, which had the effect to awaken aspirations too high 
to suffer him to rest content to plod on in the well-beaten path he 
was then pursuing. This faith in himself was silently though 
surely preparing him to break away from it. It was his ambition, 
at some future day, to rank among those merchant princes of the 
land, who are distinguished alike for their wealth, their integrity, 
and their enlightened charity. He, therefore, strange as it might 
seem, did not consider himself the inferior of even Dr. Arnott’s 
daughter. 

Isabel Arnott, without being exactly conscious of it, was some- 
thing of a flirt; and though she apparently received with favor the 
marked attentions he began to pay her, she would not have hesi- 
tated to reject a direct proposal for her hand. The very evening 
he had made up his mind to offer himself, he found his cousin, 
Emery Barlow, at Dr. Arnott’s. It was evident that his cousin’s 
visit, as well as his own, was on Isabel’s account. He was a for- 
midable rival, yet he could not believe, after the tacit encourage- 
ment he received from her, that he really had anything to fear ; 
he, therefore, while Emery was engaged in conversation with Dr. 
Arnott, who treated his young guest with marked cordiality, found 
opportunity to speak to her explicitly on the subject nearest his 
heart. A light, musical laugh was succeeded by the question : 

“Why, Paul, what are you thinking about ?” 

He comprehended all that was implied in that simple interroga- 
tive. He felt it, too,—keenly felt it, yet he answered calmly : 

“Thave been thinking,” said he, “that I should be happy if 
Isabel Arnott would consent to be my wife, when I had attained 
to a position worthy of her. I have not been humble enough to 
look upon myself as her inferior. Neitheram I now; but I see 
that you deem me presumptuous, and I know, if the comparative 
wealth of your father and mine he considered the standard of 
worth, you have a right to feel yourself above me.” 

“Tam sure, Paul,” said she, stammering and blushing, “I 
don’t know why you should speak so—I have always treated you 
well.” 

~ “Yes, a little too well, for a young lady who could ask the 
question you just now asked me. Your behaviour towards me, for 
the last few months, has been such that I did not feel it to be a 
piece of arrogance to offer you my hand, and I regret on your 
account, as well as my own, that you should stoop so low as to 
give me a false impression of your real sentiments.” 

Though Paul’s ideas on the subject were a little too elevated to 
meet her full sympathy, yet the effect of what he had said was not 
to exalt her in her own opinion. 

Nothing, by any chance, could have happened to Paul which 
would have more effectually roused him to exertion than the low 
estimation in which he found he had been held by Isabel, when he, 
at the same time, had imagined that she regarded him with favor. 
He had saved something already by his industry, most of which 
he placed at the disposal of his father. With what remained, 
which was little more than sufficient to defray his travelling ex- 
penses, he was, in three days from the time he last called at Dr. 
Arnott’s, on his way to the city of New York. 

In less than a year afterward, Emery Barlow had wooed and 
won the fair Isabel. They commenced housekeeping in a style 
superior to any family in the place. They were, decidedly, at the 
head of the Forrestdale aristocracy. 

When Paul's sister Lacy wrote to him that their cousin Emery 
was married to Isabel Arnott, he felt no regret that he was not in 
his cousin’s place ; and yet, it must be confessed, that for several 
hours after reading the letter, he experienced so much perturba- 
tion of mind as to compel him to resign his duties to a younger 
clerk, and try the effect of an hour’s walk in the open air. 

Only a short time after Emery Barlow was married, he lost his 
mother. She was one of those women of whom it might truly be 
sajg, “She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness.” Her influence over her son had always 
been salutary, and he sadly missed her kind and judicious 
counsel. 

As Mr. Barlow had always spoken against second marriages 
neither his son nor any other person imagined he would think of 
having another wife. For more than six months, he protested 
against it strongly as ever. At the expiration of that time, he 
became more reserved on the subject; and when he had been a 
widower a year, he married a very comely young woman, only a 
year or two older than his son. 

* * * * * 

Twenty years have passed away, and Paul Warcham is one of 
the most successful merchants in New York city. It is a winter 
evening, and he is sitting by his own fireside in his rich dressing- 
gown and embroidered slippers, reading a newspaper. A person 
who had seen him at the time he had left his native place, would 
not have recognized him. Then, that look of immaturity which 
cleaves to some, several years after leaving their teens, made him 
decidedly what is termed “green-looking.” Such young men 


almost always go on improving in looks till thirty-five or forty, | 


and seldom, until a much later period, exhibit any marks of age. 
Paul Wareham, therefore, at forty-three, was really a handsome 
man. The features, which, in early life, were somewhat coarse, 
had been, as it were, manipulated by the fingers of time into greater 
delicacy, and a clearer and more decided contour. The face was 
full of character—full of manly beauty: one that would arrest and 
fix the eye in a large and promiscuous assembly. ’ 

His wife and daughter sat near. The first, a lady seven or 
eight years younger than himself, remarkably graceful, and with 
a countenance full of sweetness and intelligence, was engaged in 
sewing ; while Cornelia, their daughter, a girl of sixteen, with 
large, hazel eyes deeply fringed with coal black lashes, and fea- 
tures in which there was a blending of the mother’s graceful beauty 
with the father’s archness and piquancy of expression, sat by a 
table examining some fine prints. One of them, representing a 
rural scene, remarkable for its look of serene and quiet beauty, 
she held up for her mother to look at, saying, as she did so: 

“That, according to father’s description, must resemble the old 
homestead, as he calls it.” 

Mr. Wareham, who overheard her remark, said: 

“ Let me see it, Cornelia. There is some resemblance,” said 
he, “‘ but it lacks the two elms I set out when I was twelve years 
old, at the edge of the green slope in front of the house. We must 
take you with us the next time we make a visit to my birthplace.” 

“I wish you would,” replied Cornelia, “for I believe I shall 
never see Aunt Lucy Mayland, nor any of my cousins, if I don’t ” 

‘It is rather early to decide relative to our summer excursion ; 
but if you, Eliza,” addressing his wife, “have no place in view 
where you would prefer going, we will make up our minds to visit 
our friends in the old Bay State.” 

“T always prefer going there to any place I know of,” replied 
his wife. ‘‘ Besides, Cornelia has never been there since she can 
remember, neither has Edwin but once.” 

“If I go,” said Cornelia, “I will take my drawing materials 
with me, and sketch the old homestead. If I succeed, I will paint 
it in oils, and have it hung up in my room.” 

Edwin, who was two years younger than Cornelia, when in- 
formed of the arrangement to visit his father’s birthplace the ensu- 
ing summer, was as much delighted as Cornelia. Excursions to 
various places were planned between them, among which, a small 
crystal lake embosomed in a circular range of smooth, green hills, 
and well stocked with fish, which Edwin had spied out during his 
visit to Forrestdale, two years previous, was, in his estimation, the 
most attractive. The lake, too, as well as the old homestead, was 
to form a subject for a sketch by Cornelia. 

“* And I will tell you what will do for another,” said Edwin, as 
he and his sister were discussing their favorite topic. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“A delightful place, about a quarter of a mile from Uncle Bar- 
low’s. There is a very handsome house, with a fine grove in the 
back ground, and a lawn in front, shaded by some of the most 
magnificent oaks I ever saw.” ” 

“ That must be the place your cousin Emery used to own,” said 
Mrs. Wareham, addressing her husband. 

“ Yes,” he replied; “but it is now five or six years since he 
lived there, and more than a dozen since it was heavily mortgaged 
to the gentleman who now owns it.” 

“T wish Emery could have kept it,” said Mrs. Wareham. 

“So do I.” 

“ How came he to lose his property ?” 

“It was frittered away foolishly. It was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, as far as he was concerned, that his father was wealthy. 
It caused him to imbibe two false ideas. One was, that his fa- 
ther’s property was inexhaustible; the other, that eventually it 
would all be at his disposal. On the contrary, the house Edwin 
spoke of, and about twenty-five acres of land, was all that his 
father ever gave him. A large family, by a second wife, put it 
out of the question for him to give him anything more, and it was 
enough, had he known how to have kept it. Even a moderate 
degree of industry would have secured him a comfortable mainte- 
nance, and precluded the necessity of his parting with his house 
and land.” 

“His wife, I’ve been told,” said Mrs. Wareham, “ was less 
industrious and economical than she would have been, had she not 
imagined there was no necessity for the practice of these household 
virtues.” 

“ Yes, she lacked economy and industry, and was, moreover, 
very extravagant. At the time you were performing your house- 
hold labor without any assistance, besides being your own seam- 
stress and tailoress, she had a housemaid, cook, chambermaid and 
seamstress ; and although they kept a carriage, she had a fine 
»saddle-horse, expressly for her own accommodation. But to make 

use of a phrase which a farmer’s wife applied to her, ‘she could 
not bear prosperity.’ And she certainly, as I can testify, did not 
bear her honors very meekly. She no longer deemed my sisters 
suitable associates; and as for my humble self, when, during a 
visit to my father’s, I one day happened to meet her in the road 
in company with some of her city friends, she returned my bow 
with a cold stare, and after I passed her, I heard her laugh and 
say to her companions, she could not imagine why every clown 
she met thought it incumbent on him to recognize her. She did 


not know. then that I was a richer man than her father-in-law.” 


The time appointed for the summer excursion came at last, and 
the Warehams, one pleasant day towards sunset, arrived at For- 
restdale. Edwin could hardly wait for the morning, so impatient 
was he to try his skill at casting a line in the little lake, which 
) slept so tranquilly amid the hills that could be seen from the back 
door of the ancient dwelling, where his grandfather, surrounded 
by everything to render him comfortable, still lived. Cornelia, 
} before dark, in company with her Aunt Lucy Mayland’s two 
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To each other's kindred tone, 
Thoughtless deeds have made desponding, 
Desecrating love’s pure throne. 
Guard your trust in faithful keeping, 
Human love and truth extend ; 
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daughters, Harriet and Clara, selected a spot to make her sketch 
of the homestead, where it appeared to great advantage. 

A few days after her arrival at Forrestdale, Cornelia, who had 
rambled away alone, came suddenly upon a group of children who 
were busily engaged in digging into a clayey bank by the way- 
side. One or two of them were very ragged, and all were rather 
dirty, which could not well be avoided, considering the nature of 
their amusement. Yet notwithstanding these disadvantages, one 
little girl about five yexrs old, with bright eyes and curly hair, 
appeared to be uncommonly beautiful, as far as could be judged 
through the mask of dirt which disguised her features, and the 
additional drawback of clothing in a most pitiable state of 
dilapidation. 

Cornelia spoke pleasantly to her, and asked her her name. 
This, instead.of eliciting an answer, only caused her to hang her 
head, and put her finger into her mouth. A little boy, however, 
apparently the oldest child of the group, and who had a singularly 
sturdy look, as if he had already commenced braving the buffet- 
ings of the world, suddenly sprang to his feet, and first charging 
his playmates not to knock over his ox, addressed Cornelia, and 
told her the child’s namé was Amelia. “Though,” added he, 
“* we always call her Mealy.” 

The charge he gave his companions attracted Cornelia’s atten- 
tion, and she was surprised, on examining what he had called his 
ox, to find that it was quite a good representation of the animal it 
was intended to imitate, and that it was modelled with a taste 
and skill truly marvellous, when the circumstances were considered 
connected with the juvenile artist. 

“It is a Durham short-horns,” said he, as Cornelia bent down 
to examine it more closely, “and if I was away alone, all by my- 
self, I could make one enough sight more natural than this is ;” 
and as he spoke, his eyes, which looked dull before, grew very 
keen and lustrous. 

“ Will you make me one ?” said Cornelia. 

“ That I will, and a bird, too, if you would like one.” 

“T should very much—very much, indeed.” 

Upon this, the boy’s countenance grew so bright and beaming, 
and so full of animation, that in spite of sundry daubs of clay on 
his cheeks and forehead, he seemed to Cornelia to change from a 
scrubby, ill-favored boy into one really handsome. 

At this moment, the words, “ Rastus—Rastus Bleeker—come 
home, you little, lazy, idle, good-for-nothin’ vagabone, and go to 
work !” in loud and shrill tones rung through the air. 

The little modeller in clay started as if he had received a blow, 
cast a regretful look at his Durham ox, and then commenced run- 
ning at the top of his speed towards a small house at some little 
distance, at the door of which stood a large, coarse-looking woman, 
a complete impersonation of a virago. 

Cornelia stood and watched the frightened boy, who continued 
to run in a bee line with undiminished celerity, till within a few 
paces of the door, when he darted off in a lateral direction towards 
a basket already half-filled with chips, from which he had been 
lured by the merry voices of the children, and the strong impulse 
which was constantly urging him to gratify his imitative talent, 
or, as it might be termed, his dawning love of art. But the readi- 
ness evinced to resume his task did not save him from punishment, 
as the woman who had called him, and whom Cornelia supposed 
to be his mother, so far compromised her dignity as to leave her 
station in the door-way, and aim several blows at his head, which 
his utmost adroitness could not successfully elude. 

Cornelia now turned her attention to the little Amelia, and suc- 
ceeded so well in gaining her confidence, that when she turned 
away to proceed with her walk, she voluntarily kept by her side. 
She was also disposed to be quite communicative—told her that 
her name was Amelia Barlow—that she had two sisters as large 
as Cornelia, and one brother a little older than herself. All at 
once a curve in the road brought them almost directly in front of 
a small house, which stood basking in the sun, its beams being 
unintercepted by a single tree or shrub. A woman of about forty, 
with rather a comely face, a slight tendency to corpulency, and in 
docided dishabille, quickly disappeared from gn open window at 


sight of Cornelia. 
“T live here,” said the child. ‘That was mother looking out 
of the window.” 


When they reached the door-step, she kept a firm hold of Cor- 
nelia’s hand, and tried to induce her to enter, but rightly judging 
from appearances that a call at that time would not be welcome, 
she gently released her hand, and much to the child’s disappoint- 
ment, left her. 

“‘T have a favor to ask,” said Cornelia, addressing her parents, 
when she returned. 

“ What is it, my daughter ?” asked her father. 

“To permit me to have an adopted sister.” 

“That is a strange request,” said her father,laughing. ‘“ What 
put such an idea into your head ?” 

“O, because, while I was out walking, I came across a little girl 
with such beautiful eyes and such lovely curls. If her face had 
only heen clean, and her clothes tidy, she would have been the 
sweetest little creature I ever saw.” 

“ What is her name ?” inquired her mother. 

« Amelia Barlow.” 

“Why, it must be a child of my cousin Emery,” said Mr. 
Wareham. “ Where does she live?” 

“In a little house on a sandy knoll, with not a single tree any- 


where near, though there were a good many half-burnt stumps. 
It seemed to me that the house must scorch soon, the sun poured 


80 fiercely down on its roof, and on the dry, yellow sand surround- 


ee It burnt my feet through the soles of my thick walking- 


* I should really like to see the child,” said Mrs. Warcham. 


_strings. 


“We might, perhaps, do something to improve her condition, even 
if we should not think it advisable to comply with Cornelia’s wish, 
and adopt her.” 

“ Let us all call this afternoon,” said Cornelia. 

“If we should conclude to, we had better let her know that she 
may expect us,” said Mrs. Wareham. 

“ Yes, by all means,” said Mr. Wareham, “ otherwise, we may 
not have opportunity to know what that layer of dirt Cornelia 
mentioned on the poor child’s face conceals ; for, as I am sorry to 
learn, cousin Isabel is rather negligent.” 

A polite note was accordingly sent to Mrs. Barlow, informing 
her of their intention to call at four o’clock that afternoon. Mrs. 
Barlow returned a verbal answer that she should be glad to see them. 

They called at the appointed hour, and found Mrs. Barlow 
looking extremely well, except that she was a trifle over-dressed. 
Little Amelia’s dress was in better taste, such as was suited to a 
child of her age; and with her face, and dimpled hands and arms 
perfectly clean, her clustering curls of gold, bright as if sunbeams 
were glancing among them, and dark blue eyes of a soft, liquid 
lustre, she appeared to the visitors as the most perfect specimen of 
childish beauty they had ever seen. 

At first, she was a little deficient in the graceful abandon of 
childhood, her frequent glances at her clean hands and arms, her 
pink frock, white pantalettes, and above all, the neat shoes which 
covered her tiny feet, betraying that far from being every-day com- 
forts, they were rare luxuries. But after she had told Cornelia in 
a whisper that she had on her “meeting clothes,” and that her 
sisters, who were away off in the factory to work, brought and 
made them for her, she gradually lost her ungraceful consciousness. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Barlow, who knew that they were going 
to call, came in. The transition from a life of splendor to one of 
poverty did not seem to have had the effect to depress his spirits. 
He had the same self-satisfied air as formerly, and one might have 
inferred by his conversation that he had abundance of means still 
at his command. 

It was a relief to both Mr. and Mrs. Wareham to find that nei- 
ther he nor his wife were uncomfortably sensitive on account of 
their reduced circumstances. A request to take Amelia home 
with them, was met by no serious objection. They did not request 
to keep her more than a few weeks, thinking it was not best to ask 
too much at first. 

There was one more object which Cornelia wished to bring 
about, and possessing much of her father’s energy and persever- 
ance, there was not much fear but that she would succeed. This 
was to remove the little modeller in clay, Erastus Bleeker, from 
his present uncomfortable home ; for, on inquiry, she found that 
he was not in the most distant degree related to the coarse woman 
who had the care of him ; and give him opportunity for acquiring 
a good education, and facilities for a knowledge of sculpture. 

Twelve years from the time Cornelia found him by the wayside, 
the newspapers made mention of a young American sculptor at 
Rome by the name of Erastus Bleeker, who bid fair to rank among 
the most promising artists of the age. 

The parents of Amelia Barlow had permitted her to remain in 
the family of Mr. Wareham, and she was now, not only one of the 
most beautiful, but one of the most accomplished and best educa- 
ted young ladies in the city. Though only a short time had 
elapsed since she was introduced into society, she had numerous 
admirers, though she gave encouragement to none. Many were 
surprised at this ; but Cornelia, who, for the last six years, had 
been the wife of an eminent lawyer, knew that there were plighted 
vows between her cousin Amelia and the young sculptor at Rome, 
which, if they both lived, would soon be ratified at the altar. 

Edwin Wareham inherited the same habits of industry and per- 
severance with his father; and Emery Barlow, too, closely followed 
the footsteps of his parent. Fortunately, Mr. Wareham offered 
him a clerkship under his own eye, which was accepted, and his 
laudable efforts to form a habit of continued industry, were crowned 
with complete success. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 
No. IV. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


A LEVEE at the White House! The very announcement makes 
young hearts flutter, and taxes the busy fingers of the mantua- 
makers, whilst anxious fathers reluctantly loosen their purse- 
Carriages and camelias are thenceforth in demand, white 
kids are kept upon the counters, and hair-dressers wish that, like 
the fabulous monster, they could each have a hundred hands 
capable of wielding the curling-tongs. At length the day arrives, 
and soon after night hundreds of carriages may be seen hastening 
towards the spacious portico of the executive mansion, under 
which they drive, and “sct down” their freights. In Europe, it 
would require at least a regiment of cavalry to preserve order ;, 
but here the coaches quictly full into the file, and patiently wait - 
their turn. 

“At the door, the ladics turn into their dressing-room, where 
their attendant cavaliers are initiated into many a mystery of the 
female toilette, and from whence they emerge in full glory, and 
radiant.with lovely smiles. The large “east room” is soon 
filled with the beauty, grace and fashion of the metropolis. 
And as a contrast to these lovely beings, whose eyes reflect the 
admiration they inspire, are the gallant officers of our army, whose 
voices have often been heard on hard-fought fields, as they cheered 
on their brave commands to victory. The towering form of one 


. has been our beau ideal of a military hero from our childhood ; 


another fought gallantly in the hammocks of Florida; another 
is scarred with wounds received at Buena Vista; another was 
prominent in scaling the heights of Chepultepec. Each one has 
his history, and mingled with them are the equally gallant officers 
of our navy, who are destined to play their parts in the combats 
which all prophesy. 

President Fillmore takes his position in one of the smaller 
saloons, with his amiable lady, his pleasing daughter, and his son, 
& young gentleman of marked ability, who is his private secretary. 
The members of the cabinet are generally the first to pay their 
respects—and a fine-looking set of gentlemen they are. Mr. Ever- 
ett, a type of the accomplished, erudite Bostonian—Mr. Corwin, 
the “wagon boy” of the west, majestic and free as one of the 
untrodden forests—Mr. Kennedy, the graceful scholar—Mr. Con- 
rad, whose polished manners betoken his European and home 
popularity with the gentler sex, and Mr. Crittenden—a fac-simile 
of Gen. Taylor, barring a few pounds of fleshwho is never hap- 
pier than when promoting the enjoyment of his young acquaint- 
ances. Several of these gentlemen are accompanied by their 
ladies and other female relations, forming a pleasing group. 
ater, they retire to the smaller saloons, or to some corner of the 
east room, where each secretary receives the salutations of friends. 


The diplomatic corps come next, and on New Year’s day they 
were resplendent with gold embroidery, crosses, ribbons of merit, 
and other courtly trappings; but at the Friday levees, they dress 
as other gentlemen, adding, perhaps, a decoration or so. Mr. 
Crampton, who so ably represents Queen Victoria, is a noble 
specimen of the fine old English gentleman, although his hair is 
prematurely silvered by time. Nor is there in the whole diplo- 
matic corps a gentleman better versed in the lore of his station, 
or the intricate questions of present policy, than is his secretary of 
legation, Philip Griffith, Esq. Equally popular is Senor Don A. 
Calderon de la Barca, the Spanish minister, whose gifted lady is 
so favorably known to American literature. The Count de Sar- 
tiges—happy bridegroom that he is—is an embodiment of French 
character, as Baron Von Gerolt is of the Prussian; and Belgium 
—that contrefacon of a kingdom—has a counterfeit diplomatist in 
the august person of Monsieur Henri Bosch Spencer. Austria 
remains unrepresented ; and as for the South American charges, 
they are abundant, well-dressed, and idolized by the ladies as 
“loves of dancers.” In fact, it is an axiom in modern diplomacy, 
that while a minister must give good dinners, charges, secretaries 
and attaches must have a strong arm, a clear head, and be able to 
put a partner through a polka, in a manner gratifying to her, 
and to her anxious mama. 

Then there are the office-seekers—restless, anxious, yet confi- 
dent of obtaining some place of profit. Would that they could 
see the office-holders, many of whom have faces which rival in 
length their unpaid accounts, and all of whom feel that the engine 
has already slackened its pace—the brakes will soon be applied— 
and in a few weeks more they will have to leave their seats in the 
official car for the great highway of life. Poor fellows! How 
many have played the prodigal, who had pledged themselves to 
retrenchment! How many have played the fool, who had vowed 
discretion! Look at their unbecoming angularity of features, and 
then, if you have a friend who is collecting ‘‘ recommendations,” 
advise him to throw them into the fire, and seek some dependable 
means of earning his bread and butter. 


Last, but by no means least in point of numbers, one sees at a 
levee the verdant visitor, who has come to Washington to see 
how the country is governed. Deluded minds! The maintenance 
of our national existence, the well-being of society, or the pros- 
perity of the people, is by no means dependent upon the honorable 
members of the “Senate and House of Representatives, in Con- 
gress assembled.” Every governor, general, judge and esquire 
in the Capitol might be replaced by the greatest dolt in his district, 
and the wheels of government would revolve proudly on the path 
of empire. Neither destruction of properity, danger of life, nor 
prostration of credit would ensue, and it would be seen that the 
national prosperity neither sinks nor swells to the measure of con- 
gressional intellect. No matter who plot or counterplot—who are 
in offico or out of office—government moves on, keeping pace 
with public opinion, and it is at the White House—not at the 
Capitol—that one sees the real rulers—the people. 

The Marine Band discourse sweet music at the levees, but no 
refreshments are offered. In other days, cakes and ices were 
handed around, with lemonade, and “ sticks ” wherewith to stir it, 
but such was the pulling and hauling for these creature comforts, 
that they occasioned miniature riots, and General Jackson—I 
think—very wisely abolished them. So the guests retire at an 
early hour, many of the gentlemen repairing to the restaurants 
which abound in Pennsylvania Avenue, where canvass-back ducks, 
wild turkeys and venison steaks are discussed, with a running fire 
of champagne corks and comments on the ladies who have graced 
the levee. So goes the world; and at Washington, of all places, 
life is especially chequered. 

The railway to the Pacific, with an electric telegraph, is consid- 
ered a “fixed fact,” although the location is as yet undecided 
upon. <As to the other schemes, claims and projects under dis- 
cussion, they all have one ultimate object—all will eventually, if 
successful, put money in some one’s pocket. 

Among the literary people here, I notice Mr. Fitzgeral@ Tasis- 
tro, who is librarian of the state department, and Mr. George Ilill, 
the poet, who enjoys a clerkship in the same department. Mrs. 
Southworth, noted as a novelist, is domesticated in a pleasant cot- 
tage at Georgetown. Mr. Schoolcraft, the delineator of Indian 


life, is engaged in his erudite researches, and as for the literati 
who congregate around the Smithsonian Institute, I propose to 
speak of them in connection with that institution in a future letter. 
For the present, Vale. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM COMPANION. 


Types of Minds or Lac-simmiles of the Handwriting of Eminent Persons, Tio, 4,,.BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Danie, Wesster.—We give a simple note of introduction, 
terse and original in its style and chirography, but it brings up 
greater and nobler works of the same giant intellect, set down in 
the same autography. The most valuable specimens extant, how- 
ever, are two large folio volumes of deeds, in a Maine Register’s 
office, which the great statesman copied when keeping school at 
Fryeburg, in order to raise money for his professional education. 

ALEXANDER Hamrtrton, the friend of Washington, wrote a 
singularly neat hand, and the same may be said of Witt1am Wirt; 
each denoting a well-regulated mind and strict discipline of thought. 

Riczarp Russ, who was long abroad, acquired the English 
diplomatic au phy, in which strong ground is boldly taken, 
and every thought carefully weighed. 


Geo. Canntno, Lorp Patmersron, B. D’Israrti—a glorious 
triumvirate of British statesmen, yet how differently they write. 
The first was evidently bold and dauntless; Palmerston has the 
craftiness of European diplomacy ; and the author of “ Vivian 
Grey ” evinces his ragged determination to resist opposition, whilst 
he maintains every inch of ground with sarcastic zeal. There is, 
in the autography of each an apparent consciousness of the power 
of the “ sea-girt isle,” which may be found in the hand-writing of 
nearly every British statesman of eminence. The French public 
urried, and often almost 


men, on the contrary, write contracted, h 
illegible hands, showing far less of that national pride which is 
based upon sound foundations, and can appreciate its strength. 


I Ji 

Rorvs Kine high attainments, and his autograph is 
bold, thoughtful, and of the genuine gentlemanly stamp peculiar 
to the “old school.” The signature below is taken from a long 
letter, written whilst he was abroad, in a secret cypher. 

Joun C. Catnoun wrote an energetic, wilful, and somewhat 
erratic hand, yet there was nothing in any ways contemptible 
about a single hair-line of it. His correspondence was voluminous, 
and his autographic letters are 7% prized. 

Joun Forsrtsa and Tomas H. are too well known 
to require more than a passing word. The writing of the former 
resembled that of Calhoun’s ; ir. Benton’s is more dogmatic. 

Parrick Henry and Rurvus Croats, the most gifted orators 
our land has produced, have strongly marked autographs. 


Mrraseav, of whom it is said that he gave the art of oratory to 
France, wrote, as he thought, in a hurried, contracted, epigram- 
matic style. The letters were above the usual size in height, yet 
so confusedly mingled as often to be illegible. He was a great 
admirer of the United States, and we have a volume containing 
our National and State constitutions, the margins of which he 
nearly covered‘with notes. He wrote also a com between 
the great Conde and Scipié Africanus, many other 
volumes and political pamphlets. 

Dante O'Conner stands at the head of those popular ora- 
tors who heat their ideas in the flame of genius, instead of tem 
ing them carefully in political sagacity, and who exhibit in 
speeches su and deep thought, if they do not evince 
much practical political capacity. His autograph is full and flow- 
ing, evidently somewhat reckless, and indicative of the writer’s 
assurance and gentlemanly deportment, eee | that quality 
which men of note are apt to exhibit, a certainty of their position 
which renders them somewhat heedless. 


of the Massachusetts orator is so erratic ‘as often to be unintelli- 
gible “ to all the world, and the writer besides.” 

Henry Cuay’s autography, like his eloquence, was often intan- 
gible to delineation ; but when he thought the writing would be 
preserved, he imparted to it the noble substance of his intellect, 
and the winning beauty of his open smile. His hand was ever 
somewhat small, but every page gleamed with original thought. 

Levi Woopsvury wrote a varied hand. His — hy was 
somewhat clerkly, yet bore the s of his own liberal principles. 

Epwarp Everett, the Cicero of our Republic, now writes a 
larger he did when he penned letter to 
which the fac-simile w was originally signed. His talents 
have won the admiration of all. . 


TALLEYRAND, 8 trinity of signatures, used at different times by 
the most cunning of statesmen, who considered language a disguise 
for thought. A republican, he was plain Charles Maurice Talley- 
rand; then, as the Prince de Benevente, he swelled Napoleon’s 
imperial train; and afterwards, as the Prince de Talle d, 
served and plotted against the Bourbons; died under Phi- 
a ee reign he had helped to establish, and then commenced 

assail. 

Ropesrrerre, who sacrificed hecatombs upon the false altar of 
ae and finally died upon the guillotine, where he had con- 
signed so many to death, wrote a perverse, crabbed hand, which 
he endeavored te render graceful and fair. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN BOSTON, 

Our citizens have not lacked thus far this winter for public 
amusements, and generally of an excellent character. The How- 
ard Atheneum has given us a succession of stars, among them Mrs. 
Mowatt, and the sisters Roussett; at the National there has been 
spread a most liberal board: Wallack, Brooke, the sisters Denin, 
Mrs. Barrett, etc., have appeared to full and gratified audiences ; 
the Museum has been playing that odious “Uncle Tom” with 
good success—no compliment, by the way, to the good taste of 
our citizens. Jones’s fine panorama, at Amory Hall, has been very 
popular; the Germania Society’s concerts have met with de- 
served success, as has Mr. Thackeray’s lectures, and the two 
courses of the Mercantile Library, By-and-by we have the pro- 
mise of Sontag and Alboni in opera, and thus this winter will be 
remembered as a gay one in Boston. 


4. 


MR. THACKERAY. 

We have vastly enjoyed the series of lectures given by this 
accomplished novelist and student of human nature. During the 
course, Mr. Thackeray’s audiences were not only large, but of the 
most discriminating character, such assemblages as few public 
entertainments ever draw together in Boston. Already a favorite 
among us, as an author, this professional visit, ac a lecturer, was 
only necessary to establish him in the first estimation of the lite- 
rati of our country. We are pleased to know that Mr. Thackeray’s 
visit to our shores has been a source of positive satisfaction and 
enjoyment to him, aside from its pecuniary advantages. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Washington Irving and Mr. Prescott, the historian, have 
each contributed to the proposed Cooper monument. 

-++. It was Madame de Stael who made that happy remark, 
that “architecture is frozen music.” How expressive! 

«++. Five years ago, Louis Napoleon, now Emperor of France, 
could not pay his tailor’s bill in the city of London! 

.++. Could the Cuban slave trade be stopped, there would then 
be no market in the world for this hateful trade. 

-++» The inhabitants of the Island of Madeira are suffering 
from an almost total failure of the grape and potato crop. 

«++. Tedesco, the brilliant prima donna, has been winning fresh 
laurels in Europe. She will visit us in the spring. 

..+. The U. 8S. Mint, at Philadelphia, has coined over fifty-one 
million dollars during the last year. This is a heavy amount. 

.... Robert G. Shaw, one of the “merchant princes” of Bos- 
ton, is a firm believer in the Spiritual Rapping phenomena. 

. +++ Louis Napoleon’s coronation robes cost the enormous sum 
of one million six hundred thousand dollars ! 

.... A friend writing us from Paris says, that there have not 
been so many Americans in that city as at present for years. 

..+. The population of the city of St. Louis is shown to be but 
a trifle less than one hundred thousand souls. 

.... A gentleman in New York has collected one hundred and 
twenty-eight, sermons preached on the death of Daniel Webster. 

.... Catherine Hayes proved eminently successful in her first 
two coneerts.in San Francisco. She merits success. 

.++. Was there ever a more chaste and beautiful performance 
than Mrs. Mowatt’s Parthenia, in the play of “ Ingomar ?” 

.... Miss F. Johnson, aged 15 years, was burned to death, 
through means of a camphene lamp ! 

+++ Mr. Forrest’s engagement at our National Theatre has 
proved immensely popular, we are glad to know. 


OUR EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

We have been engaged, for the last two hours, with our day’s 
mail from the post-office. With an exchange list of considerably 
ever one thousand “ strong,” our daily quantum of papers conse- 
quently exceeds two hundred. Think of overhauling, examining 
and digesting such a daily mail ; conceive, if it be possible, of the 
variety of themes that thus present themselves,—of local interests, 
of polities, of some leading national measure, of Smith’s lawsuit, 
or Jones’s obituary, of the burning of Mr. Green’s hay stack, or the 


"proposed plank road from Cranberryville to Buneome. Luminous 


themes, occupying a column at least. Every town, village and 
city has its hobby, and the editor is expected to ride that hobby, 
not only bareback, but to ride it—and, perhaps, himself—to death. 

What a variety of taste, talent and style are exhibited! Here 
is a quiet, gentlemanly editor, who notes the current events of the 
day ; hopes the President elect will prove a good man, scissorises 
the English news from the city papers, hashes up the last arrival. 
from California, puffs some local attraction, and so ends his labors. 
Another comes out with column after column of statistical figures, 
and proves, beyond a doubt, that the country is ruined b 


extravagance of the administration; that there is corruption in, 


Congress, in the White House, in short, everywhere. He doesn’t 
mind much about anything but politics; but the foreman of his 
office revenges himself upon the one-idea-editor, by setting up the 
advertisement in the most “ obstropelous”’ big letters, in all man- 
ner of ingenious shapes, and in every conceivable order, so that 
the reader gets variety on this page if nowhere else. 

Here is a lady’s paper, or rather a paper edited bya lady. Well, 
we must confess, there is more readable matter in it than in half 
the rest; rather strongly spiced with Bloomerism and woman’s 
rights (just as though women didn’t govern the world all the 
while) and kindred subjects, but still presenting some clever reflec- 
tions, and always more or less original. Talk of the laws that 
govern us! why, woman has more power in her very looks than 
we have in all our boasted courts of law, and more influence in 
her tears than we in our philosophy. Here is an agricultural 
paper, rather a one idea that, treating upon cut feed, guano, thrash- 
ing machines, pigs and poultry,—good sound matters, but. not 
much to our taste. Here is a quarterly review, heavy as a seventy- 
four; and here a monthly, clipper built, but lacking the saucy rig 
and rakish cut of a sprightly weekly, which will sail so close-. 
hauled as to look the very wind in the eye! 

And thus we go. Our daily exchange list increasing, and the 
floor of our sanctum, by nightfall, being literally covered from 
sight by out-spread sheets from every State in the Union and. 
many parts of the European world. We gather of these the cream 
for our readers, note the kind things said of us, and keep on the 
even tenor of our way. 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

That the public appreciate pictorial illustrations, we have posi- 
tive and unmistakable evidence in the unequalled list of subscrib- 
ers which we have registered upon our books. Parents realize 
how much of refined taste and information is thus conveyed to 
their sons and daughters, and all classes and all ages enjoy and 
eagerly watch for our weekly issues. The character of our literary 
contents we also know is fully appreciated, presenting as we do 
weekly an array of names, and original articles, never before pre- 
sented to the subscri of a weekly journal. Our resolve is to 
deserve the unequalled success that has so promptly greeted our 
efforts, and to make the Pictorial worthy the countenance of the 
wise and good, and a welcome visitor to every family circle. 

Cusa.—By letters from Havana, we are apprised of the most 
cruel treatment of all persons suspected of liberalism. The chain 
gang is full of young men who have dared to breathe a hope for 
liberty, and a large number of young women, particularly from 
the inland towns, are confined in the city prison, because of sing- 
ing some air wedded to republican verse ! 


+ 


RaTHeER A currous CaLcutation.—Some one has lately com- 
puted that the dogs in the United States cost ten millions a year 
to maintain ; while but six millions are annually spent in support- 
ing our sixteen thousand clergymen. For our own part, we think 
that dogs are only fit to throw physic to. 


Ca.toric Powrr.—The fate of steam is certainly decided, and 
the experimental ship, built by Mr. Ericsson, at New York, is 
entirely successful. Truly this is an age of discoveries,—we might 
almost say, an age of miracles. We shall present ‘our readers, 
shertly, with a fine picture of this ship. 


+ 


A ta Mr. Parker 1x Boston.—A Rev. Richard Knill now 
preaches, every Sunday afternoon, at one of the theatres in Lon- 
don. The novelty attracts overflowing houses. This is decidedly 
the effect in our new Musical Hall. . 


SrRaws sHow WHICH way, ETC.—The English papers record, 
with indignation, the fact that Lord Brougham dined recently with 
the Emperor of France. 


» 
+ > 


Some ONE HAS WISELY SAID :—As no character is more vene- 
rable ae of a wise old man, so none is more contemptible 
than that of an old fool. 


Evrorgan Emicration.—Upwards of eight hundred and 
thirty thousand persons have emigrated from England and 

Tux Faexon Navr.—The total number of vessels in the 
French navy, great and small, old and new, is 328! 


+ 


. Mr. Streeter. 

Mr. Howe, Mr. David G. Emerson to Miss Maria F. 
by Allen Mr. William 8. Graham, of Danvers, to Miss 
abigail by itr. Mr. Avander Corson to Laura A. 
Wing by My died ©. to Miss Der 
ber;:both formerly of Sheffield, England. 

At ag Lig by Rev. Mr. Lane, Mr. William A. Cheney, 3d, to Miss 


mce. 
At Acton, by Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. J. F. Lowry. Newburyport, to Miss 
Julia A. Hapgood. 

At Norwich, Conn., 2. John L. Perry, of Baltimore, Md., to Miss Abby C. 


, Winchester, of Norwich. 


; At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Willits, Mr. Uriah Eisenhower to Miss Eliza- 
beth F.. youngest daughter of Henry Young, Eaq., all of Philadelphia. 


Th this city, Gen. Thomas Davis, 56; Mr. William Kenney. 22; Mr. Ferdi- 
nand E. White, 64; Miss Grace 0., daughter of the late Arthur French, 16. 
Lyman Perry, Esq.; Mr. Theodore Francis Abbott, 21; Rev. John D. Sweet, 45. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mercy Gould, 76; Mrs. Sarah Stimpson, 60. 

At Chelsea, Daniel Cummings, Esq., 68. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Martha H. Pear, 28. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Sarah K. Worthing, 36. 

At Waltham, Capt. Lewis Hartshorn, 88. 

At Salem, Mr. Joel Goldthwait, 77. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary B. Smith, widow of the late Elisha Smith, 69. 

AtHaverbill, Mr. Daniel Whittier, 62. 

At Hopkinton, Mrs. Alethea, wife of Mr. Jonas Phelpe, 66. 

At Leverett, Widow Jemima Felt, 91. 

At Sandwich, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Hon. James Freeman, 85. 

At Wareham, John Fearing, Esq., 90. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Perez Peterson, 55. 

At Ware, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 77. 

At East Machias, Mr. Daniel Miles, formerly of Massachusetts, 70. 

At Providence, R. I., Mrs Hannah B. Hunt. 29. 

At Scituate, R. I., Capt. David Relph, 83. 

At Marlboro’, Vt., Mrs. Abigail, widow of the late Cotton Newton, 87. 

At sea, Nov. 10, J. W. Somerby, of East Boston. He fell from the flying jib 
boom of the ship Southern Cross, and was drowned. 
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LEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and 
available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
the day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole wel 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of nota- 
ble objects, current events in all parts of the world, and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its 
design, in thiscountry. Its pages contain views ofevery popu- 
lous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male 
and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will 
also be given, with numerous specimens from the anima! king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed 
on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful 
type, manufactured expressly for it,—presenting in its mechani- 
cal execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrati a th weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 
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inasmuch as its aim is tantly, in tion with the fund 
of amusement it affords,and the rich array of original miscellany 
it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of moral- 
ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure, and avoiding all that is evilin its tendency. In 
short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its bined Li 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.- 


“ “ 


8 “ “ “ 


fy bene ap may be added to the last number at the rate of 
$2 00 each, per annum. 

(> One copy of the Frac or ovr Unton, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawina-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

The PicrortA, Drawitne-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the country, 
and of newsmen, at siz cents per single cop;. 

Published every Sarunpay, corner of Bromfield and Tremont 


Streets, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Some Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
*,* Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SNOW PICTURE. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


Feathery flakes so softly falling, 
Slowly falling and inwallinz, 
Joys of home together calling — 

See the fleecy snow! 
Powdering twigs, and boughs, and sedges, 
Piling deep on rocks and ledges, 
Rounding smoothly all the edges 

Of the fences so! 


At the window, chubby faces— 

All at their accustomed places, 

Like a row of painted vases— 
Flatten on the pane. 

In the garden snowbirds twitter, 

Looking for some downy litter 

To protect them from the bitter 
Blast that blows amain. 


Roof and ridge are roundly heaping ; 
Up the trees the snows are creeping ; 
Posts and rails are only keeping 
Up the dazzling show. 
All along the walis in ridges, 
On the little brookiet-bridges, 
Now in caps, and now in ridges, 
Piles the stainless snow. 


In the barns the bells are chiming ; 

Down the road they go a-rhyming : 

Dancing hearts attuning, timing 
With melodious round. 

In the hoar old wood’s recesses— 

Where the wild vine’s waving tresses 

Courted every wind’s caresses— 
Hushed is every sound. 


On the hearth the fires are roaring, 
Upward through the chimney pouring, 
While upon the rug lies, snoring, 

Valiant, faithful Tray ; 
Withim, without, are mingled voices— 
Thumping fiail, and such dull noises, — & 
And what else the heart rejoices, 

Through the winter day. 


“+ » 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. IV. 
CEYX AND HALCYONE: OR, THE HALCYON BIRDS. 


BY T. BULFINCEH. 


Crrx was king of Thessaly, where he reigned in peace, without 
violence or wrong. He was son of Hesperus, the Day-star, and 
the glow of his beauty reminded one of his father. Halcyone, the 
daughter of Xolus, was his wife, and devotedly attached’to bim. 
Now Ceyx was in deep affliction for the loss of his brother, and 
direful prodigies following his brother’s death, made him feel as if 
the gods were hostile to him. He thought best, therefore, to 
make a voyage to Claros, in Ionia, to consult the oracle of Apollo. 
But as soon as he disclosed his intention to his wife, Halcyone, a 
shudder ran through her frame, and her face grew deadly pale. 
“ What fault of mine, dearest husband, has turned your affection 
from me? Where is that love of me that used to be uppermost 
in all your thoughts? Have you learned to feel easy in the 
absence of Haleyone? Would you rather have me away?” She 
also endeavored to discourage him, by describing the violence of 
the winds, which she had known familiarly when she lived at home 
in her father’s house, Zolus being the god of the winds, and 
having as much as he could do to restrain them. “ They rush 
together,” said she, “with such fury that fire flashes from the 
conflict. But, if you must go,” she added, “dear husband, let me 
go with you, otherwise I shall suffer, not only the real evils which 
you must encounter, but those, also, which my fears suggest.” 

These words weighed heavily on the mind of King Ceyx, and 
it was no less his own wish than hers to take her with him, but 
he could not bear to expose her to the dangers of the sea. He 
answered, therefore, consoling her as well as he could, and fin- 
ished with these words : “I promise, by the rays of my father, the 
Day-star, that if fate permits, I will return before the moon shall 
have twice rounded her orb.” When he had thus spoken, he 
ordered the vessel to be drawn out of her shiphouse, and the oars 
and sails to be put aboard. When Halcyone saw these prepara- 
tions, she shuddered, as if with a presentiment of evil. With tears 
and sobs she said farewell, and then feil senseless to the ground. 

The young men, meanwhile, anin ated by the voice of their 
leader, scized their oars and pulled vy: .vrously through the waves, 
with strong and measured strokes. I1\'cyone raised her stream- 
ing eyes, and saw her husband standinz on the deck, waving his 
hand to her. She answered his signa: till the vessel had receded 
so far that she could no longer distinguish his form from the rest. 
When the vessel itself could no longer be seen, she strained her 
eyes to catch the last glimmer of the sail, till that, too, disap- 
peared. Then, retiring to her chamber, she threw herself on her 

solitary couch. 

Meanwhile they glide out of the harbor, and the breeze plays 
among the ropes. The seamen draw in their oars, and hoist their 
sails. When half, or less, of their course was passed, as night 
drew on, the sea began to whiten with swelling waves, and the 
east wind to blow a gale. The master gave the word to take in 
sail, but the storm forbade obedience, for such is the roar of the 
winds and waves his orders are unheard. The men, of their own 
accord, busy themselves to secure the oars, to strengthen the ship, 


to turn the sail from the wind. While they thus do what to each 
one seems best, the storm increases. The shouting of the men, 
the rattling of the shrouds and the dashing of the waves mingle 
with the roar of the,thunder. The swelling sea seems lifted up to 
the heavens, to scatter its foam among the clouds, then sinking away 
to the bottom, assumes the color of the shoal,—a Stygian blackness. 

The vessel shares all these changes. It seems like a wild beast 
that rushes on the spears of the hunters. Rain falls in torrents, 
as if the skies were coming down to unite with the sea. When 
the lightning ceases for a moment, the night seems to add its own 
darkness to that of the storm ; then comes the flash, rending the 
darkness asunder, and lighting up all with a glare. Skill fails, 
courage sinks, and death seems to come on every wave. The men 
are stupefied with terror. The thought of parents, and kindred, 
and pledges, left at home, comes over their minds. Ceyx thinks 
of Halcyone. No name but hers is on his lips, and while he 
yearns for her, he yet rejoices in her absence. Presently the mast 
is shattered by a stroke of lightning, the rudder broken, and the 
triumphant surge, curling over, looks down upon the wreck, then 
falls, and crushes it to fragments. Some of the seamen, stunned 
by the stroke, sink, and rise no more; others cling to fragments 
of the wreck. Ceyx, with the hand that used to grasp the sceptre, 
holds fast to a plank, calling for help,—alas, in vain,—upon his 
father and his father-in-law. But oftenest on his lips was the 
name of Halcyone. To her his thoughts cling. He prays that 
the waves may bear his body to her sight, and that it may receive 
burial at her hands. At length the waters overwhelm him, and he 
sinks. The Day-star looked dim that night. Since it could not 
leave the heavens, it shrouded its face with clouds. . 

In the meanwhile, Halcyone, ignorant of all these horrors, 
counted the days till her husband’s promised return. Now she 
gets ready the garments which he shall put on, and now what she 
shall wear when he arrives. To all the gods she offers frequent 
incense, but more than all to Juno. For her husband, who was 
no more, she prayed incessantly, that he might be safe, that he 
might come home ; that he might not, in his absence, see any one 
that he should love better than her. But of all these prayers, the 
last was the only one destined to be granted. The goddess, at 
length, could not bear any longer to be pleaded with for a dead 
man, and to have hands raised to her altars, that ought rather to 
be offering funereal rites. So, calling Iris, she said, “Iris, my 
faithful messenger, go to the drowsy dwelling of Somnus, and tell 
him to send a vision to Halcyone, in the form of Ceyx, to make 
known to her the event.” 

Iris puts on her robe of many colors, and tinging the sky with 
her bow, seeks the palace of the King of Sleep. Near the Cim- 
merian country, a mountain cave is the abode of the dull god, 
Somnus. Here Phebus dares not come, either rising, at, midday 
or setting. Clouds and shadows are exhaled from the ground, 
and the light glimmers faigtly. The bird of dawning, with crested 
head, never there calls aloud to Aurora, nor watchful dog, nor more 
sagacious goose disturbs the silence.” No wild beast, nor cattle, 
nor branches moved with the wind, nor sound of human conversa- 
tion, breaks the stillness. Silence reigns there ; but from the bot- 
tom of the rock the river Lethe flows, and by its murmur invites 
to sleep. Poppies grow abundantly before the door of the cave, 
and other herbs, from whose juices Night collects slumbers, which 
she scatters over the darkened earth. There is no gate to the 
mansion, to creak on its hinges, nor any gatchman; but in the 
midst, a couch of black ebony, adorned with black plumes and 
black curtains. There the god reclines, his limbs relaxed with 
sleep. Around him lie dreams, resembling all various forms, as 
many as the harvest bears stalks, or the forests, leaves, or the sea- 
shore, sandgrains. 

As soon as the goddess entered and brushed away the dreams 
that hovered around her, her brightness lit up all the cave. The 
god, scarce opening his eyes, and ever and anon dropping his 
beard upon his breast, at last shook himself free from himself, and 
leaning on his arm, enquired her errand,—for he knew who she 
was. She answered: “ Somnus, gentlest of the gods, tranquillizer 
of minds and soother of care-worn hearts ! Juno sends you her 
commands that you despatch a dream to Halcyone, in the city of 
Trachine, representing her lost husband, and all the events of the 
wreck.” 

Having delivered her message, Iris hasted away, for she could 
not longer endure the stagnant air, and as she felt drowsiness 
creeping over her, she made her escape, and returned by her bow 
the way she came. Then Somnus called one of his numerous 
sons,—Morpheus,—the most expert in counterfeiting forms, and 
‘in imitating the walk, the countenance, and mode of speaking, 
even the clothes and attitudes most characteristic of each. But 
he only imitates men, leaving it to another to personate birds, 
beasts, serpents, etc. Him they call Icelon; and Phantasos is a 
third, who turns himself into rocks, waters, woods and other 
things without life. These wait upon kings and great personages, 
in their sleeping hours, while others move among the common 
people. Somnus chooses, from all the brothers, Morpheus, to 
perform the command of Iris ; then lays his head on his pillow and 
yields himself to grateful repose. : 

Morpheus flies, making no noise with his wings, and soon comes 
to the Hemonian city, where, laying aside his wings, he assumes 
the form of Ceyx. Under that form, but pale like a dead man, 
naked, he stands before the couch of the wretched wife. His 
beard seemed soaked with water, and water trickle@from his 
drowned locks. Leaning over the bed, tears streaming from his 
eyes, he says: “Do you recognize your Ceyx, unhappy wife, or 
has death too much changed my visage? Behold me, know me, 
your husband’s shade, instead of himself. Your prayers, Hal- 
cyone, availed me nothing. Iam dead. No more deceive your- 
self with vain hopes of my return. The stormy winds sunk my 
ship in the Aigean sea, waves filled my mouth while it called 


aloud on you. No uncertain messenger tells you this, no vague 
rumor brings it to your ears. I come in person, a shipwrecked 
man, to tell you my fate. Arise! give me tears, give me lamen- 
tations, let me not go down to Tartarus unwept.” To these 
words Morpheus added the voice which seemed to be that of her 
husband ; he seemed to pour forth genuine tears ; his hands had 
the gestures of Ceyx. 

Halcyone, weeping, groaned, and stretched. out her arms in her 
sleep, striving to embrace his body, but grasping only the air. 
“Stay!” she cries ; “whither do you fly? let us go together.” 
Her own voice awakened her. Starting up, she gazed eagerly 
around, to see if he was still present, for the servants, alarmed by 
her cries, had brought a light, When she found him not, she 
smote her breast and rent her garments. She cares not to unbind 
her hair, but tears it wildly. Her nurse asks what is the cause 
of her grief. ‘ Halcyone is no more,” she answers, “she per- 
ished with her Ceyx. Utter not words of comfort, he is ship- 
wrecked and dead. I have seen him, I have recognized him. I 
stretched out my hands to seize him and detain him. His shade 
vanished, but it was the true shade of my husband. Not with the 
accustomed features, not with the beauty that was his, but pale, 
naked, and with his hair wet with sea-water, he appeared to 
wretched me. Here, in this very spot, the sad vision stood,”—and 
she looked to find the mark of his footsteps. “ This it was, this 
that my presaging mind foreboded, and implored him not to leave 
me to trust himself to the waves. O, how I wish, since thou 
wouldst go, thou hadst taken me with thee! It would have been 
far better. Then I should have had no remnant of life to spend 
without thee, nor a separate death to die. If I could bear to live 
and struggle to endure, I should be more cruel to myself than the 
sea has been tome. But I will not struggle, I will not be sepa 
rated from thee, unhappy husband. ‘This time, at least, I will 
keep you company. In death, if one tomb may not include us, 
one epitaph shall; if I may not lay my ashes with yours, my 
name, at least, shall not be separated.” Her grief forbade more 
words, and these were broken with tears and sobs. 

It was now morning. She went to the sea-shore, and sought 
the spot where she last saw him, on his departure. “ While he 
lingered here, and cast off his tacklings, he gave me his last kiss.” 
While she reviews every object, and strives to recall every inci- 
dent, looking out over the sea, she descries an indistinct object 
floating in the water. At first it was doubtful what it was, but by 
degrees the waves bore it nearer, and it was plainly the body of a 
man. Though unknowing of whom, yet, as it was of some ship- 
wrecked one, she was deeply moved, and gave it her tears, saying, 
“ Alas! unhappy one, and unhappy, if such there be, thy wife |” 
Borne by the waves, it came nearer. As she more and more 
nearly views it, she trembles more and more. Now, now it 
approaches the shore. Now marks that she recognizes appear. It 
was her husband! Stretching out her trembling hands towards it, 
she exclaims, “ O, dearest husband, is it thus you return to me ?”’ 

There was built out from the shore a mole, constructed to break 
the assaults of the sea, and stem its violent ingress. She leapt 
upon this barrier (it was wonderful she could do so), she flew, and 
striking the air with wings, produced on the instant, she skimmed 
along the surface of the water,an unhappy bird. As she flew, 
her throat poured forth sounds full of grief, and like the voice of 
one lamenting. When she touched the mute and bloodless body, 
she enfolded its beloved limbs with her new-formed wings, and 
tried to give kisses with her horny beak. Whether Ceyx felt it, 
or whether it was only the action of the waves, those who looked 
on doubted, but the body seemed to raise its head. But, indeed, 
he did feel it, and by the pitying gods both of them were changed 
into birds. They mate and have their young ones. For seven 
placid days, in winter time, Halcyone broods over her nest, which 
floats upon the sea. Then the way is safe tqgseamen. olus 
guards the winds and keeps them from disturbing the deep. The 
sea is given up, for the time, to his grandchildren. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
WHEN THE MOONLIGHT GILDS 'THE SEA, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


When the moonlight gilds the sea, 
And the stars above are gleaming— 

Loved one, dost thou think of me? 
For of thee I then am dreaming ! 


There’s a gentle, mystic chain 
Which no earthly hand can sever ; 
Gold and power attract in vain— . 
I am thine, and thine forever! 


On our gallant vessel flies, 
Many a giant wave dividing ; 
Nought around but main and skies, 
Proudly on the sea-swell riding. 


Still the sweetness of thy kiss, 

On my lips like nectar, lingers ; 
Often, too, in fancied bliss, 

Clasp I now thy soft, fair fingers! 


Sudden burstg the shrieking gale, 
Loudly roaring, leaps the thunder ; 

Flashing through the shivered sail, 
Lightnings tear the clouds asunder. 


Then. my heart, with love for thee, 
Wildly beats with painful pleasure ; 
“God,” I cry upon thesea, 
“ Save me for my bosom’s treasure !’ 
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is more firmly by lenlty towards Billings; 
by attachment to excellences. One is valued as kindness can- 
not be explained, the other exacted as payment of a debt to merit. 
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CURIOUS RAFFLE. 

A publican in the city of London distributed, not long since, by 
lot, the most curious assortment of prizes that we have ever seen 
advertised to tempt the gambling propensity. He issued ten 
thousand tickets at one shilling each, to draw seven hundred mis- 
cellaneous prizes, while the remaining ticket-holders will each 
receive fourpenny worth of ale or gin. The first prize consisted 
of a first-cabin free passage to Australia, with the materials for a 
jollification to a party of twelve friends before the emigrant’s 
departure. The said materials were to comprise a turkey, a goose, 
joints of meat, pudding ingredients, and a dazzling array of bottles 
of choice wines and spirits. The second prize consisted of a 
second-cabin passage, with the wherewithal for a less costly sym- 
posium. The third was a suit of new clothes, with a gold watch 
and chain. Another prize entitled the holder to the silk and 
“ trimmings” for a lady’s dress. Another consisted of a bed-room 
eet of furniture. A sixth and seventh of sundry articles for the 
parlor and kitchen. Then there were several prizes, in which a 
ton of coal was the most conspicuous attraction; while geese and 
sucking pigs were scattered around with a liberal hand. The 
object of this curious lottery seemed to be to give the publican a 
chance to make a pile of money, and a few other lucky individuals 
the means of keeping a merry Christmas. 


MORE JAPANESE. 

The last arrival from the Pacific apprises us that the ship Isaac 
Howland picked up a Japanese junk, in April last, in latitude 31 
north, longitude 150 east. . It was quite small, and had no cargo 
aboard. Four sailors, very much emaciated, were found on board ; 
as there was only a little oil to be found, it is presumed they had 
sustained life by that. As near as could be ascertained from the 
Japanese, they had been out of their reckoning nine days. The 
men were taken on board the Howland and the junk fired. Capt. 
West, of the Howland, proposed to bring two of them to the 
Atlantic States, and hoped that some whaler intending to cruise 
in the neighborhood of Japan would take the others. At last 
accounts, they were all with Capt. West at the Sandwich Islands. 
They may be taken by the ships of our great Japan expedition. 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 

The Paris papers continue to chronicle minutely the doings of 
Abd-el-Kader, of whom we lately gave an excellent likeness, as 
well as a picture of his prison at Pau. One writer thus describes 
his personal appearance: “Fancy,” he says, “a pale, oval face, 
of clear transparent paleness, a fine brow, high, well-defined nose, 
and very dark, soft, sensitive blue eyes, with a close black beard 
round an exquisitely delicate mouth—the whole with so youthful an 
expression, that the man does not seem, at first sight, more than 
thirty-six or thirty-eight, and give to the face an expression of 
profound piety and gentle melancholy, and you have what he is— 
a religious hero. Painters, who want to realize sublime martyrs 
and saints, even to the highest incarnate glory, could have no 
better model.” 


LITERARY MEN. 
Literary men are not so poorly off as they might be. Mr. 
Prescott enjoys a princely income, a part of it inherited, it is true, 
but the other part derived from his books; the old age of Irving 
is made glad by more than competence, worthily won by his pen. 
Mr. Cooper’s novels enabled him to live generously during his 
‘whole life; Bancroft is indebted for his political and social posi- 
tion to his merit as a historian; Bryant, though not altogether by 
his poetry, yet by the exercise of his literary abilities—for the 
newspaper is a branch of literature,—has been placed at his ease : 
while among those not included in this volume, Melville, Mitchell; 
Headly, Stephens, Curtis, and others, have reaped large rewards 
from their publications. 
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A Bavusie.—The new imperial crown of Napoleon III. is said 
to be, not only a master-work of the jeweller’s art, but one which 
will surpass every royal ornament in its richness in pearls and 
precious stones. The jeweller,Lemonnier, has been sent to Rus- 
sia to purchase various costly stones, and the Princess Matilda, 
who has a collection of rare black pearls, has placed them all at 
the disposal of the artist entrusted with the ornamentation of the 
crown, which is to be completed by the end of the year. 


> 


Curnese Lasoners.—There are said to be two thousand Chi- 
nese laborers in Cuba, and six thousand more on their way there. 
They are imported at a cost of $125 a head, receive $5 a month 
for the eight or ten years for which they are bound to their em- 
ployer, by whom the expense of their importation is paid. Those 
already there, it is said, have given great satisfaction by the 
industry and intelligence they display. 


Gorne To Grass.—lIreland is literally “ going to grass.” The 
great landlords are turning out their tenants in order to lay the 
land down to grass for flocks and herds. Sheep are more profit- 
able than men; so the ‘latter are turned out to die, while the 
former are turned in to grow fat. 


> 


Funny ArGument.—A correspondent of the Boston Investiga- 
tor fancies that he knocks the logic of infidelity into a cocked hat 
by the following query: ‘‘ Which was first, the egg that produced 
the first chicken, or the hen that laid the first egg ?” 


More or tue “ Krocxrnes.”—The Cincinnati Atlas says, 
there are in that city over three hundred spiritual circles which 
meet nightly ; and a St. Louis paper says that in that city there 
are over a thousand members of similar circles. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Maine Liquor Law in Minnesota has been decided to be 
unconstitutional. 

Shallow ploughing operates to impoverish the soil, while it de- 
creases production. 

A movement is in progress in Philadelphia to establish an asy- 
lum for decayed merchants. 

When a man utters an oath at Great Salt Lake City, the police 
take him before a magistrate who inflicts a fine of $25. 

The Chinese in San Francisco have erected a Joss House, or 
place for heathen worship, near the Telegraph Hill. 

The National Intelligencer republishes its Clay monument ap- 
peal with Mr. Cass’s name at the head of the list. 


Rhode Island is the only one of the old thirteen States that has 
never enjoyed the honor of a cabinet appointment. 


There are 25 coach and wagon factories in Chicago, employing 
232 men, and turning out 2625 vehicles in the course of the year. 

The Providence Journal headed the announcement that thea- 
tres were open in Boston on Saturday evening, “A Decline of 
Puritanism.” 

A curious “strike” has taken place in Cleveland. The lawyers 
of that city have banded together and increased their fee bill sev- 
eral per cent. 

Seven car loads of pressed hogs are daily sent from Columbus, 
Ohio, to New York, where they are cut up and packed. It is a 
great and rapidly growing business. 

Col. John Coffin, one of the oldest residents in New York, and 
supposed to be the oldest graduate of Harvard University, died at 
New York, a few days since, aged 88 years. Col. Coffin was 
born in Concord, N. H. 

The Pope has decided to come to Paris at the end of May next, 
to crown their majesties, the emperor and empress of the French, 
and that he will afterward bestow the same consecration upon the 
Emperor of Austria, at Vienna or Milan. 

There is a printer in Cincinnati who has led quite an eventful 
life. He has, within the past ten years, been a soldier, a sailor, a 
school-teacher, a bar-keeper, an attache of a menagerie, a negro- 
dancer, a confectioner, and—an editor. 

There seems to have been a lottery ticket mania raging in St. 
Louis during the past few weeks. Another prize of $10,000 was 
sold there recently. The lucky purchaser was Robert Peying- 
house, Esq., a young gentleman engaged in the brewer’s business. 


The Boston Times very sensibly says: There is no more reason 
in requiring the post-office department to pay its own expenses, 
than there won't be in requiring our Mediterranean fleet to pay 
expenses by bringing home raisins from Malaga and figs from 

myrba. 

Jenny Lind, it is stated, while in this country offered to visit 
California for $300,000, which sum was made up in San Fran- 
cisco, when the disastrous fire of May, 1851, broke out and de- 
stroyed the property of most of those who had pledged themselves 
for the required amount. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune says : 
“Mr. Everett’s letter declining to be involved in the proposed 
Tripartite Treaty, guaranteeing Cuba to Spain, is more decided 
than the President’s Message, on the point that we will permit no 
foreign power, under any circumstances, to acquire Cuba.” 
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Foreign Items. 


The prices of iron are on the rise in Europe. 

England is now nearly ready to add to her steam screw navy 
1175 guns. 

It is a sad fact, that in Europe there is a society for propagat- 
ing the love of horse-flesh as a viand for daily consumption. 

Abd-el-Kader leaves France with an assortment of magnificent 
presents, and also a sum of 500,000 francs in specie. ° 

There is now exhibited in Leeds, a young lady, aged eighteen, 
whose beard measures between four and five inches in length ! 

Seven Irish barristers, with their families, lately emigrated from 
Treland to Australia. 

The lord chancellor of England receives $50,000 a year, paid 
quarterly. His retiring pension is about half that sum. 

The _— propose to erect and endow a college to the mem- 
ory of Wellington. The queen heads the subscription. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has revived, in all its barbarity, 
the death penalty which was abolished by his grandfather, some 
thirty years ago. 

The Cork Reporter describes the rapidly increasing prosperity 
of the port of Queenstown, with its unrivalled harbor, opened by 
free trade to the shipping of the world. 

It is ramored that Prince Frederick William, the heir to the 
Prussian crown, is betrothed to the princess royal of England. 
His age is twenty-two, and hers twelve. 

The statue of Thomas Jefferson—the second in Crawford’s 
Washington monumental group—has just been cast in the Royal 
Foundry in Munich. 

There is a belief in Vienna that an extensive conspiracy is 
organized in Hungary, which on the first opportunity will burst 
into open rebellion against Austria. 

Mr. Walewski, ambassador of France to London, has, it is 
again rumored, received orders to demand explanations of the 
English cabinet as to its toleration of French re: 
demand of expulsion, even, is mentioned. 

There is some talk in England of introducing the Maine 
Liquor Law. In England 130,000 houses are opened for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, at a cost of sixty-five millions of 
pounds annually. 

The opposition throughout England to the tory ministry was 
on the increase, and there was no doubt if the government did not 
withdraw its financial scheme for amendment and reconsideration, 
that they would be defeated in the house of commons, and a resig- 
nation will follow. 

The African slave trade with Brazil being extinct, there remains 
but the Spanish West Indies as a market for slaves. In these the 
foreign slave trade is also against the laws of Spain, but the Span- 
ish officials allow it to be carried on in a contraband manner, as 
they receive large sums of money thereby. 

The English n.wspapers say that the channel islands are to be 

t in a state <. defence, and the troops there are to be increased. 
Lange quan:ities of warlike stores have been landed at Guernsey. 
At Alderney, immense works are hurriedly in perenne, for the 
formation of a fortified harbor of refuge, by whi islet may 


| be made the centre of most extensive and warlike operations. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. He that licks honey from thorns pays too dear for it. 

--+. To live above our station shows a proud heart, and to live 
under it discovers a narrow soul, 

-.+. There are many doublin 
think you can find out the whole 
once, unless he is a fool. 


--.. Some people are never content with their lot. Clouds 
and darkness are over their heads. To them every incident is an 
accident, and every accident a calamity. 


.++. It may serve as a comfort to us in all our calamities and 
afflictions, that he that loses anything and gets wisdom by it, is a 
gainer by the loss. 

++» It isa much easier task to dig metal ont of its native 
mine, than to get it out of the covetous man’s coffer. Death only 
has the key of the miser’s chest. 


++. It is easy to live well among good people. But show me 
the man who can preserve his temper, his wisdom, and his virtue, 
in spite of strong temptation and universal example. 


..+. With regard to manner, be careful to speak in a soft, ten- 
der, kind and loving way. Even when you have occasion to re- 
buke, be careful to do it with manifest Coes. The effect will 
be incalculably better. 


.... The failings of good men are commonly more published 
in the world than their good deeds ; and one fault of a well-deserv- 
ing man shall meet with more reproaches than all his virtues 
praise—such is the force of ill-will and ill-nature. - 


in the human heart; do not 
of a man’s real character at 


Aoker’s Budget. 


The difference between a post-office stamp and a donkey is, that 
you stick one with a lick, and the other you lick with a stick. 


The scarcity of silver change makes a contemporary doubt the 
oft-quoted saying, that this is a “‘ world of change.” 


The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine small children! 
The creditors acted magnanimously, and let him keep them. 

ery = in describing a lake in Minnesota, says it is so 
clear that by looking into it you can see them making tea in China. 

Voltaire’s saying, in answer to a stranger, who was observing 
how tall his trees grew, “that they had nothing else to do!” was 
a quaint mixture of wit and humor. 

A Philadelphia critic, speaking of Son 
“We hang upon every note.” This, says the 
of the lady’s remarkable power of execution. 


A blacksmith brought up his son—to whom he was very severe 
—to his trade. One day the old man was trying to harden a cold 
chisel, which he had made of foreign steel, but he could not suc- 

. “Horsewhip it, father,” exclaimed the young one; “if 
that don’t harden it, I don’t know what will!” 


A learned Irish judge, among other peculiarities, had a habit of 
begging pardon on every occasion. Once his favorite expression 
was employed in rather a singular manner. At the close of the 
assizes, as he was about to leave the bench, the officer of the court 
reminded him that he had not passed sentence of death on one of 
the criminals, as he had intended. ‘Dear me,” said his lordship, 
his pardon—bring him in.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room ComPpan- 
Ion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of fumous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel anc elegant volume, for future refi eand p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF.OUR- UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and o 

nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 

} een nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore it 

em 


; ” A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
judges, to be unsurpassed. 
1t contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
us to give the greatest possibl t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


the 


’3 -vocalism, says: 
ispatch, is a proof 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, ome year, ... eet $2 00 
One of the Frac or ovr Usion, and one copy of the Prcrortat Draw- 
ura-Room Companion. one year, for $4 00. 


Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
ov our UNION. 

*,* The FLA can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 

GLEASON, 
AND Propaistor, Boston, Mags. 
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— 
THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 

The town of Cashel, distant four- 
teen miles from Clonmel, county of 
Tipperary, Ireland, is chiefly built 
round the southern and eastern side 
of an insulated mass of limestone, 
called, “‘ The Rock of Cashel.” ‘The 
most majestic portion of this olden 
monument of Erin slipped or fell, a 
short time sinte, This event has cre- 
ated some excitement amongst the 
country people, especially as an al- 
leged prophecy of St. Columkille is 
in the mouths of the ntry—that 
“the Rock of Cashel would fall in 
the same year in which a revolution 
would break out in England.” Leav- 
ing this fulfilment out of the question, 
the rock is a very interesting spot. 
On this great natural platform, which 
rises abruptly in the midst of a rich 
plain, and commands an extensive 
view, formerly stood the residence of 
the petty kings of Munster. Sir James 
Ware, who lived so lately as 1666, 
informs us that he has here seen the 
stone on which those potentates were 
imangurated, and where, it is said, 
they received their tribute of their su- 
bordinate toparchs. From the latter 
circumstance the name of the place 
has been derived, cash-iol being inter- 

reted by some “ the stone of tribute ;” 

t cashol seems to be an original 
Celtic word, the same in all respects 
as the Latinized castellum; and the 
probability is, that the place was so 
called from the castle or dun of the 
chieftain on its summit. A roll or 
schedule of the tribute payable here is 
still preserved ; and the enumeration 
of the different articles of use and 
luxury which formed the rude substi- 
tute for rent is sufficiently curions— 
arms, clothing, provisions, live stock, 
and slaves, both male and female, be- 
ing the dues ordinarily specified. 
The summit of the rock, as our illustration shows, is crowned with 
a pi'e of picturesque buildings, which, from its commanding situa- 
tion, massive proportions, and singular variety of outline, is justly 
contilered the finest of the kind in Ireland. The structures of 
which it is composed are an Eclesiastical Round Tower, in 
preservation ; Cormac’s Chapel, a small stone-roofed church, with 
two side towers in the Norman style of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; a cathedral, with nave, choir and transepts in the point- 
ed style of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; a strong castle, 
which served as the palace of the Archbishops of Cashel ; and the 
vicar’s hall and the mansions of the inferior ecclesiastical officers 
of the cathedral. Cormac M’Carthy, king of Munster, is sup- 
posed to have built Cormac’s Chapel early in the twelfth century ; 
and later in the same century, the cathedral, 210 feet in length, 
and 170 in breadth, was erected by Donald O’Brien, king of Lim- 
erick. In the middle of the last century, the chancel, which was 
then used for divine service, was unroofed and dismantled, and a 
new cathedral built in the city of Cashel by Archbishop Agar. It 
was remarked by Sir Walter Scott that, as a whole, there was 
nothing to be found in the British empire comparable in interest 


VIEW OF THE CELEBRATED ROCK OF CASHEL, NEAR CLONMEL, IRELAND. 


with the Rock of Cashel. Cormac’s Chapel, by the way, is by far 
the most perfect specimen of this description of building in these 
islands ; and it gives a convincing proof, not only of the existence, 
but of the excellence of some works in stone and lime, exclusive 
of round towers, in Ireland before the coming of the English. 
Few Americans are accustomed to associate with the name of Ire- 
land much of ancient grandeur; yet these mouldering tokens of 
former glory are indisputable evidences of her past history of ro- 
mance and greatness. There is an air and spirit about our illus- 
tration that speaks of fallen grandeur, and we apprehend that few 
readers of the Pictorial will visit these regions and return without 
examining personally the ruins of Cashel. But 
“To see fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight!” 

No doubt there are many points and locations in Ireland richly 
worthy the visit and study of the antiquarian and the scholar. 
The spot herewith represented has to our mind more than ordi- 
nary interest, and would in itself be of sufficient moment to lead 
one to make a pilgrimage to the Emerald Isle. In their journey- 
ings to classic grounds let not tourists forget to visit Ireland. 


near Colombo. The 
best in a poor, sandy soil, in a damp 
atmosphere; it grows wild in the 
woods to the -size of & large apple- 
tree, but when cultivated, is never 
allowed te grow more than ten or 


twelve feet in height, each plant stand- 
ing 


leaf is 

like that of the lauréf' shape, but 
a lighter color ; when: it’ first. shoots 
out it is red, and ‘changes peeelly 
toa . It is now out o 
but T am told-the flower is white, a 
appears, when in fulltidem, to cover 

whole en. After hearing so 
much of spicy gales ‘from . this 
island, I was much disappointed at 
not being able to discover the scent, 
at least from the plants, in’ passing 
the ; there is a very 
ragrant-smelli wer growing un- 
der them, which, at first, ‘us into 
’ the belief that we smelt the cinnamon, 
but we were soon undeceived. On 
pulling off a leaf or twig, you perceive 
the spicy odor very strongly, but I 
was surprised’ to hear that the flower 
had little or none. As cinnamon forms 
the only considerable export of Cey- 
lon, it is, of course, with 
care; by the old Dutch law, the pen- 
alty for cutting-a branch was no less 
than the loss of a hand ; at present, a 
fine expiates the same offence. The 
neighborhood of Colombo is cu- 
larly favorable to its 
well-sheltered, with a high, eq 
temperature, and as showers fall fre- 
quently—though a whole day’s heavy 
rain is uncommon—the ground is never parched, as in most other 
places it not unfrequently becomes, by drought.—Bishop Heber. 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS. 

Below we give a correct view of the Exchange, New Orleans, 
a massive building, after the style of the St. Nicholas, or Metro- 
politan Hotel, New York. Its magnificent appearance, and fine 
architectural design are well represented in our engraving, and 
the building altogether is an ornament to the Crescent City. Be- 
fore the destruction of the St. Charles Hotel, we considered that 
fine edifice to be the best specimen of architecture in New Orleans ; 
but the Exchange is to our eye far ahead of the late St. Charles. 
It is a credit to the South-West, and to the city of New Orleans, 
more particularly, to see these fine and substantial edifices reared 
to ornament the capital of Louisiana. It is our design to depict 
all such points of note, whether in Maine or California, and sweep- 
ing over the whole extent of this country, we propose to = gees 
all that is interesting and notable in it, either north, south, east, 
or west. The picture which we present below, will be at once re- 
cognized by all who have visited the Crescent City. 
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Our morni' was usual 
first arrival—taken up by visits; in 
famed cinnamon gardens, which cov- 
on the coast, the largest of which are 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS. ‘ 


